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The IDEAL SM Model: A Practical Guide for 
Improvement 

by Jennifer Gremba and Chuck Myers 

This article appeared in the Software Engineering Institute (SEI) publication, 
Bridge, issue three, 1997. 

. IDEAL 1 .1 in Overview 

• The Initiating Phase 

• The Diagnosing Phase 

• The Establishing Phase 

• The Acting Phase 

■ The Learning Phase 

. Future of the IDEAL Model 

• Acronyms 

■ For More Information 



Organizations are increasingly recognizing the need for specific 
implementation guidance when they adopt new software 
engineering tools, processes, and methods. Many improvement 
efforts, including software process improvement, continuous risk 
management, or the introduction of a new development 
environment, are so complex, and their effects so far reaching, 
that they require a specialized, systematic approach for 
managing the technology adoption life cycle. The SEI has 
developed and refined the IDEAL model to help satisfy this need. 



The IDEAL model as originally conceived was a life-cycle model for software 
process improvement based upon the Capability Maturity Model® (CMM®) for 
Software, and for this reason the model used process improvement terms. 
Recognizing that the model had great potential outside of the process arena, 
the SEI has revised the IDEAL Model for broader application. The new version 
of the model has been designated as Version 1 .1 to emphasize that this is a 
first step toward the goal of broader applicability. 



IDEAL 1.1 in Overview 



IDEAL provides a usable, understandable approach to continuous 
improvement by outlining the steps necessary to establish a successful 
improvement program. Following the phases, activities, and principles of the 
IDEAL model has proven beneficial in many improvement efforts. The model 
provides a disciplined engineering approach for improvement, focuses on 
managing the improvement program, and establishes the foundation for a long- 
term improvement strategy. The model consists of five phases: 



I - Initiating Laying the groundwork for a successful improvement effort. 
D - Diagnosing Determining where you are relative to where you want to be. 
E - Establishing Planning the specifics of how you will reach your destination. 
A - Acting Doing the work according to the plan. 

L - Learning Learning from the experience and improving your ability to adopt 
new technologies in the future. 



Each of the five phases is made up of several activities. The phases and 
activities are described below. 
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The Initiating Phase 

Critical groundwork is completed during the initiating phase. The business 
reasons for undertaking the effort are clearly articulated. The effort's 
contributions to business goals and objectives are identified, as are its 
relationships with the organization's other work. The support of critical 
managers is secured, and resources are allocated on an order-of-magnitude 
basis. Finally, an infrastructure for managing implementation details is put in 
place. 

Stimulus for change 

It is important to recognize the business reasons for changing an organization's 
practices. The stimulus for change could be unanticipated events or 
circumstances, an edict from someone higher up in the organization, or the 
information gained from benchmarking activities as part of a continuous 
improvement approach. Whatever the stimulus, it can have far-reaching 
influence on the effort's visibility, conduct, and ultimate success, change for the 
sake of change rarely results in significant improvement. In general, when the 
business reasons for change are more evident, there is greater buy-in 
throughout the organization and there are greater chances for success. 

Set Context 

Once the reasons for initiating change have been clearly identified, the 
organization's management can set the context for the work that will be done. 
"Setting context" means being very clear about where this effort fits within the 
organization's business strategy. What specific business goals and objectives 
will be realized or supported by this change? How will it affect other initiatives 
and ongoing work? What benefits (such as return on investment or improved 
capabilities and morale) will result? Context and implications often become 
more evident as the effort proceeds, but it is important to be as clear as 
possible regarding these issues early in the effort. 
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Build Sponsorship 

Effective sponsorship is one of the most important factors for improvement 
efforts. It is necessary to maintain sponsorship levels throughout an 
improvement effort, but because of the uncertainty and chaos facing the 
organization in the beginning of the effort, it is especially important to build 
critical management support early in the process. The commitment of essential 
resources is an important element of sponsorship, but effective sponsors often 
do much more than this. Sponsors can be most effective if they give personal 
attention to the effort and stick with it through difficult times. 

Charter Infrastructure 

Once the reason for the change and the context are understood and key 
sponsors are committed to the effort, the organization must set up a 
mechanism for managing the implementation details for the effort. The 
infrastructure may be temporary or permanent, and its size and complexity may 
vary substantially depending on the nature of the improvement. For a small 
effort, the infrastructure may be a single part-time employee; for a large and 
complex effort, such as software process improvement, it may involve 2-3% of 
the organization's people across a number of groups. Chartering the 
infrastructure involves developing explicit written agreements that document 
and clarify expectations and describe responsibilities. 

The activities of the initiating phase are critical. If they are done completely and 
well, subsequent activities can proceed with minimal disruption. If they are 
done poorly, incompletely, or haphazardly, then time, effort, and resources will 
be wasted in subsequent phases. 
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The Diagnosing Phase 

The diagnosing phase builds upon the initiating phase to develop a more 
complete understanding of the improvement work. During the diagnosing 
phase two characterizations of the organization are developed: the current 
state of the organization and the desired future state. These organizational 
states are used to develop an approach for improving business practice. 

Characterize Current and Desired States 

Characterizing the current and desired states is similar to identifying the origin 
and destination of a journey. Characterizing these two states can be done 
more easily using a reference standard such as the CMM for Software. Where 
such a standard is not available, a good starting point is the factors identified 
as part of the "stimulus for change" activity. This activity should focus on 
elements critical to the changes being introduced, rather than every aspect of 
an organization's work. 

Develop Recommendations 

The recommendations that are developed as a part of this activity suggest a 
way of proceeding in subsequent activities. The diagnosing phase activities are 
most often performed by a team with experience and expertise relevant to the 
task at hand. Their recommendations often weigh heavily in the decisions 
made by key managers and sponsors. 
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The Establishing Phase 
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The purpose of the establishing phase is to develop a detailed work plan. 
Priorities are set that reflect the recommendations made during the diagnosing 
phase as well as the organization's broader operations and the constraints of 
its operating environment. An approach is then developed that honors and 
factors in the priorities. Finally, specific actions, milestones, deliverables, and 
responsibilities are incorporated into an action plan. 

Set Priorities 

The first activity of this phase is to set priorities for the change effort. These 
priorities must take many factors into account: resources are limited, 
dependencies exist between recommended activities, external factors may 
intervene, and the organization's more global priorities must be honored. 

Develop Approach 

Combining increased understanding of the scope of work (gained in the 
diagnosing phase) with a set of priorities leads to the development of a strategy 
for accomplishing the work and identifying resource availability. Technical 
factors might include the specifics of installing the new technology and new 
skills and knowledge required for using a technology. Non-technical factors, 
including the organization's culture, likely sources of resistance, sponsorship 
levels, and market forces, also must be considered. 

Plan Actions 

With the approach defined, a detailed implementation plan can be developed. 
This plan includes schedule, tasks, milestones, decision points, resources, 
responsibilities, measurement, tracking mechanisms, risks and mitigation 
strategies, and any other elements required by the organization. 
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The Acting Phase 

The activities of the acting phase help an organization implement the work that 
has been conceptualized and planned in the previous three phases. These 
activities will typically consume more calendar time and more resources than 
all of the other phases combined. 

Create Solution 

The acting phase begins with bringing all available key elements together to 
create a "best guess" solution to address the previously identified 
organizational needs. These key elements might include existing tools, 
processes, knowledge, and skills, as well as new knowledge, information, and 
outside help. The solution, which may be quite complex and multi-faceted, is 
often created by a technical working group. 

Pilot/Test Solution 

Once a solution has been created, it must be tested, as best guess solutions 
rarely work exactly as planned. This is often accomplished through a pilot test, 
but other means may be used. 

Refine Solution 

Once the paper solution has been tested, it should be modified to reflect the 
knowledge, experience, and lessons that were gained from the test. Several 
iterations of the test-refine process may be necessary to reach a satisfactory 
solution. A solution should be workable before it is implemented, but waiting for 
a "perfect" solution may unnecessarily delay the implementation. 

Implement Solution 

Once the solution is workable, it can be implemented throughout the 
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organization. Various roll-out approaches may be used for implementation, 
including top-down (starting at the highest level of the organization and working 
down) and just-in-time (implementing project-by-project at an appropriate time 
in its life cycle). No one roll-out approach is universally better than another; the 
approach should be chosen based on the nature of the improvement and 
organizational circumstances. For a major change, implementation may require 
substantial time and resources. 
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The Learning Phase 

The learning phase completes the improvement cycle. One of the goals of the 
IDEAL Model is to continuously improve the ability to implement change. In the 
learning phase, the entire IDEAL experience is reviewed to determine what 
was accomplished, whether the effort accomplished the intended goals, and 
how the organization can implement change more effectively and/or efficiently 
in the future. Records must be kept throughout the IDEAL cycle with this phase 
in mind. 

Analyze and Validate 

This activity answers several questions: In what ways did the effort accomplish 
its intended purpose? What worked well? What could be done more effectively 
or efficiently? Lessons are collected, analyzed, summarized, and documented. 
The business needs identified during the initiating phase are reexamined to 
see if they have been met. 

Propose Future Actions 

During this activity, recommendations based on analysis and validation are 
developed and documented. Proposals for improving future change 
implementations are provided to appropriate levels of management for 
consideration. 
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Future of the IDEAL Model 

The explosion of technological development has led organizations to adopt 
new technologies at an increasing rate. The IDEAL Model provides an effective 
approach to adopting improved software engineering processes, methods, and 
tools. In this article, we have described Version 1 .1 of the model at a very high 
level. In the future, the IDEAL model will be developed further and its 
applicability to additional technical areas will be tested. The IDEAL Model will 
be documented on the SEI Web site at and the latest developments will be 
available there. 
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Acronyms 

CMM : Capability Maturity Model 

TAA : Technology Adoption Architecture 
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In the early decades of its existence, the Information Technology ( 
IT) organization of an enterprise was seen primarily as a technology 
provider. 

In most organizations, IT acquired the necessary data -processing 
technology to support the business of the enterprise, housed it, 
maintained it and replaced it when newer technology became available to 
meet the ever-increasing thirst for the power electronic- information 
processing brought to the business. Due to the complex and mystical 
nature of keeping large computer systems running, the IT organization 
often existed as an island of technology- inhabited by a different breed 
of folk, living behind glass walls, doing who-knows- what, apart and very 
much different from those who participated in the day-to-day operation of 
the business. 

As computer technology evolved from the mainframe to the mini to the 
micro, and as this technology moved from the domain of the guru to that 
of the ordinary citizen, corporate expectations about the IT organization 
changed as well. The expectation of IT being a technology provider 
changed to one of being a service provider, due primarily to the fact 
that anyone with a budget could now go out and acquire information 
processing technology down at the local » computermart . n The focus of 
business users is now firmly directed at how IT can provide some 
value-add over simple technology acquisition (no longer a big mystery) . 
Expectations are evolving that say IT must now be a significant 
contributor to the business mission of the enterprise. Coming with that 
expectation is a strong emphasis on bottom-line performance such as ROI, 
competitive advantage, and industry-leading thinking. 

In reality, IT has always been a provider of service, rather than 
just technology. It has taken the shift in how technology is delivered to 
business users to make that fact apparent to those outside the glass 
house. No longer can IT focus on technology for the sake of technology as 
it was wont to do in the first 30 years of its existence. Rather, IT 
managers must now strongly focus their talents on the use of technology 
for the sole purpose of providing services to the enterprise to increase 
its viability in competitive markets. IT organizations that have not 
accepted this fact have found themselves the focus of intense scrutiny by 
business managers within the enterprise with oftentimes dire results such 
as outsourcing, forced re-engineering efforts (often on a massive scale), 
and the associated instability and personal trauma that accompany such 
alternatives. 

Added to this situation has come a rapid and fairly radical shift in 
the basic technology used to support IT organizations within the 
enterprise. The movement from a centralized, small number of large 
systems running a common operating environment (mainframes) approach, to 
a decentralized model based upon numerous distributed heterogeneous 
systems connected by corporate networks, has just added fuel to the fires 
of chaos within many IT organizations. IT managers who were comfortable 
within the confines of the glass house, managing stable, well -understood 
mainframes, are suddenly faced with understanding and implementing new, 
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less mature (but supposedly more cost-effective) bits of technology- Add 
this to the challenge of becoming a responsive, quality-of -service based 
organi2ation as previously mentioned, and it is no surprise that IT 
organizations and the people within them are facing challenges that had 
been forgotten or had never been experienced. 

What IT managers often do not understand is that it not the 
technology itself that provides service to the enterprise, but rather it 
is the proper application of the technology. It is indeed a small , but 
nevertheless significant, paradigm shift to make the transition from a 
technology provider mentality to that of a service provider way of 
thinking. All the technology in the world will not make an IT organization 
a better service provider. What is required to successfully make the 
transition is a management strategy and a set of tactical methodologies 
that support the objective of being a world -class service provider. 

This leads to the topic of Service Management or, more specifically , 
IT Service Management (ITSM) . ITSM has been used in the IT industry for 
many years in one form or another, usually by organizations that have 
realized the necessity for a balanced, service delivery approach within 
IT. ITSM is based upon the philosophy of defining, achieving and 
maintaining required levels of IT service to the business user population 
with the enterprise. Unfortunately, it can be said that very few IT 
organizations have adopted ITSM as a key strategy toward meeting their 
stated objectives within the larger enterprise. Even more unfortunate is 
the fact that on the path toward adoption of the distributed IT model, 
many organizations have left behind an orientation toward service while 
they struggle to gain control over new and somewhat immature 
technologies . 

In order to meet the expectation of the enterprise that IT is a 
significant contributor to the business only in the context of providing 
value-added services above technology acquisition, IT organizations in 
general need to (re) adopt the ITSM philosophy. Like any set of key 
management processes, successful ITSM requires a commitment at the 
highest levels of management within IT organizations. The good news is 
that the process is well -understood and thoroughly documented. 
Consequently, no invention is required- only execution. 

The remainder of this paper covers the subject of ITSM in more 
detail. It is specifically written to reflect the needs of IT management 
who are working with distributed technologies and reflects some of the 
challenges and new ways of thinking required to successfully implement 
ITSM in the distributed environment. The material in this paper is 
derived from actual experience in consulting with IT groups that were 
looking to make the transition to service-based organizations within their 
respective companies. The material has been refined over the years to 
reflect the changing face of technology used within commercial IT, and 
has proven successful for those organizations that have adopted the 
processes described here. 

Although the rigor of adopting and implementing new management 
practices may seem less than appealing at this juncture in technology 
evolution, it appears the alternatives may be even less appealing to 
those who are charged with delivering IT services to their respective 
companies. Failure to implement ITSM or similar practices is just 
delaying the inevitable-and it will only get harder as the pace of 
technology evolution continues to accelerate. 

Background 

Service Management (sometimes referred to as Service Level 
Management) is an activity that has long been practiced in the data 
center. Typically related to the effective deployment and management of 
mission-critical applications, Service Management is a strategy intended 
to provide (and, in many cases, guarantee) levels of service from IT to 
business users who rely on IT applications as a tool to support their 
mission within the enterprise. 

As the global IT community has moved toward implementation of the 
distributed computing paradigm based upon operating environments such as 
Unix, Microsoft Windows, Windows NT, Windows 95 and TCP/IP-based local 
and internetworks, the concept of Service Management has been relegated 
to the background or, in some cases, ignored altogether. Based upon the 
history of technology evolution in recent years, this was to be expected. 



Adoption of new technologies focuses almost entirely on implementation 
issues early in the life cycle, which have a tendency to ignore the more 
mundane and fundamental tasks of management. However, as IT organizations 
progress along the time line of technology adoption and as implementation 
issues are overcome, the need to effectively manage the technology to 
support day-to-day business objectives again becomes paramount. 

It appears that we are now at that point in the time line. Early 
adopters of distributed IT technology have successfully deployed systems 
and their interconnecting networks, and have migrated or developed 
mission-critical applications to run on that infrastructure. The 
distributed computing model is now mainstream and, as such, IT managers 
and the industry at large are starting to focus less on firefighting 
(although this is still a highly visible activity) and more on "we're in 
it for the long haul" types of management activities needed to support 
the mission-critical IT environment. 

The key to effective IT management is still Service Management. The 
problem of providing consistent, timely, high-quality service to business 
users in the enterprise has not changed-only the underlying technology to 
support it. However, this new distributed computing model brings with it 
challenges for effective Service Management that were overcome years ago 
in a mainframe-based IT organization. In fact, it seems that it was 
sufficiently long ago that these practices were developed that many IT 
managers have forgotten how they were derived, and are now at a loss to 
rapidly re-create that management structure now that they are faced with 
the same task in the distributed environment. 

Service Management Is A Strategy 

As technologists are wont to do, they have a tendency to become 
tactical very quickly in search of a solution to a perceived problem. 
This stems primarily from the "f iref ighting n mentality that goes along 
with the implementation of new (and sometimes immature) technology. This 
is not to say a firefighting mentality is a flaw in the way IT 
organizations operate. Quite the contrary- if we didn't have good 
firefighters it is highly unlikely we would have seen the rapid adoption 
and use of new technologies that promise to lower IT costs and make IT 
organizations more responsive to the business needs of the enterprise. 

However, firefighting is a tactic, not a strategy. It is a reactive 
activity and if used as a management method, creates the classic oxymoron 
"reactive management." Proactive methodologies stem from a strong base of 
planning. This means an effort has been made to set objectives based upon 
a clear organizational vision. From those objectives stem a clearly 
defined set of strategies that can be expanded into implementation tactics 
to support the objectives set forth early in the planning process. This 
is a standard planning methodology used by organizations to successfully 
manage their activities throughout the world. Much can be learned from 
this methodology when tackling the problem of managing the distributed IT 
environment. 

Service Management is one such strategy. It stems from the objective 
of the IT organization of providing a high level of service to business 
users within the enterprise. Words typically found in objective 
statements in this area include "timely," "consistent," " quality," 
"productivity" and "value." Strategies typically emanate from the "top 
down," so Service Management is a concept that is of great importance to 
CIOs, CFOs and strategic planners within the enterprise. 

Essentially, IT Service Management is the strategy of defining, 
achieving and maintaining required levels of IT service to the business 
user population with the enterprise. The reason Service Management is 
such an effective strategy is because it focuses on the needs of the 
business user as the primary driver for the development of the IT 
infrastructure. Rather than arbitrarily deploying computers and networks 
of various capabilities and capacities, an effective Service Management 
strategy takes into consideration the needs of the user population for 
any given application area when designing and implementing that portion 
of the IT infrastructure. The by-products of this activity are twofold: 

- A higher return on investment in IT expenditures : By using the 
needs of the IT customer to specify the capabilities and behavior of the 
IT infrastructure, costs are understood early in the cycle. Excess 
capacities can be avoided, and proper ongoing management activities are 



understood, can be planned for, and are staffed. As such, capital and 
personnel costs can be better understood and controlled. 

- Fewer failures through proper expectation setting :.By^ working^ with 
the business user during requirements and planning activities, their needs 
are known and IT analysts can help them understand if their expectations 
can be met within the fiscal constraints of the IT organization. They 
also feel their input was considered from the beginning and they are 
"part of the solution," rather than "part of the problem." 

Not only can Service Management be used when initially developing a 
distributed IT infrastructure, but it can be used to gain control over 
resources that may have been deployed in a more "ad hoc" manner. However, 
in both cases, it is necessary to adopt Service Management as a key 
strategy to be applied aggressively within the IT organization. 

The remainder of this paper focuses on aspects of the deployment of 
Service Management within the IT organization, and discusses some of the 
current challenges that face IT organizations as they make use of this 
methodology. 

Service Level Agreements 

The first level of tactical support for Service Management is the 
Service Level Agreement (SLA) . Service Level Agreements are documents 
prepared explicitly to define the various service levels IT is expected 
to deliver to the business user within the enterprise. As part of the 
overall problem decomposition process, SLAs are written to focus on 
individual applications and the service levels required by the 
application users. Therefore, it is typically necessary to prepare more 
than one SLA for any given business user community (e.g. , order entry, 
HR, etc.). In=some_ cases where applications span multiple business users 
(e.g., E-mail, Internet access, etc.), an SLA is prepared to reflect the 
needs of heterogeneous business users, but with common service needs. 

Rarely is it effective to combine multiple applications in a single 
SLA. One of the challenges faced by IT organizations is proper 
decomposition of the problem into manageable parts. Unless there are 
tightly defined similarities between applications servicing the 
enterprise (and it is not out of the question that these exist-office 
productivity, for example) -an SLA should be confined to focusing on a 
given application. 

Are SLAs required for all applications? The answer is typically " 
No." The characteristics of applications for which SLAs are prepared 
usually include mission-critical applications (those which are vital to 
the day-to-day operation of the enterprise and without which the 
enterprise would suffer significant business stress), mission- sensitive 
applications (those whose loss or delivery of inadequate service would 
impact normal productivity) , and those which have a high level of 
visibility within the organization (political) . In the case of 
mission-critical and mission-sensitive applications, the need for Service 
Management is obvious. Highly visible applications, even if they are not 
of the mission-critical or mission-sensitive variety , can bring undue 
scrutiny of the IT organization if adequate levels of service are not 
provided, and should be considered as part of the mix of applications for 
which SLAs are used. Service Level Agreements have been in use in the 
mainframe data center environment for years. Why? Applications with the 
characteristics described above have typically been found running on 
mainframes managed by the enterprise data center. Consequently, the 
reader can see that SLAs are not new and their use has been proven over 
the course of time. 

Service Level Objectives 

For IT managers, the most important by-product of the SLA is the 
ability to accurately define Service Level Objectives (SLOs) for the IT 
organization against a particular application. SLOs are solely in the 
domain of the IT manager and his staff. They are derived from what the 
stated business user service levels need to be based upon the development 
of the SLA. From SLOs come the actual metrics IT management needs to 
collect, monitor, store and report on to determine if IT is meeting the 
agreed-upon service levels for the business application user. For 
example: 

- An application needs to be available for use during certain shifts 
(availability) . This requirement decomposes into days of the week, hours 



of the day, etc. A metric needs to be established that reflects 
application availability from the standpoint of the business user. Based 
upon the implementation method used (single system, n- level 
client/server, etc.) measures need to be established and taken to 
determine adherence to this objective, as well as (and more importantly 
from a business user satisfaction standpoint), when it is not. Procedures 
then need to be established for the collection of this metric, as well as 
what to do if it falls into non-compliance ( e.g., fault management). 
Planning needs to take place to schedule maintenance of hardware and 
software so as not to impact availability. Backups need to be scheduled, 
or alternative means to off-line backup determined, so as not to affect 
application availability, etc. 

- An application needs to meet certain responsiveness and throughput 
requirements (performance) . Measurements need to be taken to understand 
the application's behavior during normal periods of use to determine if 
user response time meets the service level specified in the SLA against 
specific business transactions. If volume of work is an agreed-upon 
service level, business transaction counts need to be taken. As before, 
comparison against service levels must be made and, if exception 
conditions exist, have processes in place to handle the exception 
(performance analysis) . In the planning arena, specification of required 
responsiveness and work volume-service levels lead to proactive 
activities such as capacity planning for IT infrastructure components 
affected by the particular application. 

- An application needs to meet certain privacy requirements ( 
security) . Mechanisms must be put in place to ensure secure access to 
certain applications due to company confidentiality or competitive 
threats. Measures to the effectiveness of this system must be put in 
place and monitored against service objectives (e.g., no unauthorized 
access, different levels of access to certain parts of an application, 
etc.). Again, processes must be in place to act upon exceptions to the 
service objective. As above, long-term storage of these metrics must be 
accomplished to accommodate reporting mechanisms to show adherence or 
exceptions to the service objective. 

- An application must meet reliability requirements (accuracy and 
recovery) . Somewhat related to fault management, measurements must be 
established and collected to determine the accuracy of an application. 
This may require periodic sampling of the work accomplished by the 
application, or may require the application to be instrumented to provide 
those measures in realtime. If recovery is an issue, measures are needed 
to understand IT'S ability to respond to a natural disaster or if a key 
database service is lost and must be re-established. 

As the reader can see, Service Level Objectives are a natural by- 
product of the service levels determined and articulated through the 
Service Level Agreement process. Where the most confusion has been found, 
however, is in the establishment of the proper metrics to measure 
service-objective compliance. This is especially true in the distributed 
environment, where the components of the infrastructure that need to be 
measured are many, are heterogeneous in nature (come from different 
vendors) and may be located in areas that are geographically remote from 
the center of management activity. 

The Right Metric For The Job 

In the early days of mainframe computing when IT Service Management 
was first getting its start, it was quickly realized that getting the 
metrics necessary to track service objectives was difficult. In some 
cases, the proper source of the metric was not available. In other cases, 
even if the metric was available, there was no consistent way to log and 
access the metric (s) for management purposes. IBM developed a logging 
mechanism called Systems Management Facility (SMF ) to help solve this 
problem. SMF provides a logging facility for IBM subsystems (CICS, DB2, 
RMF, VTAM, IMS, etc.) that contain instrumentation and report on their 
behavior. SMF also provides the application developer the ability to log 
data from user applications, which can then be accessed in the same way 
(sub) system data is accessed. This simplified the IT managers 1 job by 
providing consistency of metrics across subsystem and application 
boundaries. It also provided the impetus for a multimillion-dollar-a-year 
industry for ISVs who provided management applications around the SMF 



data source. 

In the Unix and NOS (Microsoft NT, Novell Netware, etc.) 
environments, there is yet to exist a standard way to log management 
metrics that is similar to SMF, but technology now exists that overcomes 
this limitation. This has caused many IT managers who come from the SMF 
world (and who relied heavily on tools that use SMF data ) consternation 
due to the lack of a consistent data source. Those IT managers who come 
from environments where a robust management data source is not available 
are also oftentimes unaware of the benefits this type of facility can 
provide when administering to their systems and the applications they 
support. Consequently, what we see in the distributed environment is an 
attitude of "If I can't understand it, I can't manage it" and, as such, 
this has supported a slow movement toward the definition and use of SLAs 
and service objectives within IT organizations that support distributed 
computing environments based upon Unix and NOS platforms. 

What needs to be acknowledged is that although SMF (and SMF- like 
mechanisms) have worked well in the large, proprietary environment, this 
philosophy breaks down in the distributed environment. This is primarily 
due to the large volume of data collected and the associated overhead on 
system resources required to support the collection (disk storage, CPU to 
process the large volume of data, etc.). Alternatives to this approach 
are now starting to be used, which in essence stress collecting just the 
"right metric" for the management task at hand. 

Based upon a clear definition of the service objective for any given 
service level, and having defined the proper metrics to support adherence 
to the service objective, management metrics can be classified in at 
least three different ways. Each class of metrics has a particular 
management activity in mind as part of monitoring and maintaining service 
levels. The intent is to only gather the metrics necessary for a 
particular management activity, which reduces the overhead of collection 
and storage, as well as reducing the burden on management tools and human 
operators in the interpretation and required action on the data. Three 
classifications of metric collection include: 

- Health and/or Service Objective Compliances small number (1-10) 
of metrics that are intended to provide a high-level view of system, 
subsystem or application health and service level compliance. These 
metrics are typically used in a realtime context in a management by 
exception mechanism. These metrics are looked upon as indicators only , 
and have discrete values which may equate to a traffic light. Green -all 
is well. Yellow-there is trouble brewing and attention may be required. 
Red-a problem is occurring (or has occurred) and immediate attention is 
required. 

In most cases, these metrics are not atomic in scope-rather they are 
a result of many different aspects of the behavior of the system, 
subsystem, network or application being analyzed. Output of the analysis 
are the health and SLO compliance metrics. This implies additional levels 
of intelligence in the data-collection mechanism- more than just 
instrumentation, collection and logging. This intelligence is typically 
found in an "agent," a program/monitor running on a system at all times, 
charged with watching over the system and alerting a management console 
when anomalies occur. 

Since local intelligence is used to watch over a system, and 
management by exception notification to a centralized console is used , 
network overhead is significantly reduced. Only a small message alerting 
an operator or help-desk administrator would be needed, and the local 
agent would initiate the message, as well as the capability of initiating 
and monitoring some local action that may help alleviate the situation. 

- High- to Medium-Level Problem Resolution: There are two different 
foci for this set of metrics. In a problem-resolution situation ( 
yellow/red alert), a larger number of metrics (say, up to 40) are needed 
to "drill down" into the problem. The idea is to present enough metrics to 
understand the problem or noncompliance situation roughly 80 percent of 
the time, but not overburden the human operator or agent program with 
excessive detail. In many cases, this data would be logged in order to 
give a better picture of the phenomenon that is being observed over time 
through the capturing of the particular set of statistics. 

The second use for this set of metrics would be to support trending 



and general resource models for use in management reporting and IT 
financial applications. In all cases this data would be logged much as it 
is today, but already summarized at the point and time of collection to 
avoid the overhead of logging excessive levels of detail. 

In both cases, the data would be logged locally and kept for a short 
period of time (perhaps up to 30 days) . Mass -storage requirements would 
be held to a minimum based upon the presummarized nature of the metrics 
being logged. Network overhead again would be minimized by transferring 
summary/preprocessed data to a centralized repository for longer-term 
data storage and centralized management and reporting. 

- Detailed Troubleshooting, Optimization or Modeling Metrics: As 
many metrics as necessary to solve the other 20 percent of the problems or 
to use for an optimization/tuning or modeling exercise when doing 
application/subsystem development . 

This is fairly close to the method used today by many metric 
providers but is only needed in a small number of cases and for a short 
period of time. There are cases when summarized or interval data just is 
not granular enough to solve a problem or to characterize a highly 
detailed model, and this classification and mode of metric generation is 
designed to accommodate those situations. Again, this level of granularity 
should be selectable by a tool or an agent so that it is only used in the 
cases where it is needed. The overhead of this method of collection can 
be quite high and will typically impact system responsiveness in some 
fashion. If transferred to a central location for further use and 
analysis, network overhead will be a factor. If this classification scheme 
is used, the task of collecting management metrics for SLO monitoring and 
problem solving is simplified significantly. Confusion is reduced as to 
the use of a particular set of metrics and increased focus can be given 
to the quality of the metrics, rather than the quantity. It also allows 
for a phased implementation of service level monitoring and what it 
means . 

Monitoring is the act of determining compliance to agreed-upon 
service levels-not determining why they are not being met. Although 
important, problem resolution (as opposed to determination) is a 
separate, more tactically focused activity than monitoring for 
compliance. In normal day-to-day operations, in a well -understood and 
properly designed infrastructure, problems are the exception, not the 
rule. Consequently, in the early phases of service level management, 
monitoring for compliance is the first step. As problems are determined 
and characterized, methods for their resolution are a natural by-product 
of the service management problem decomposition process. 

The bottom line is this-focus on getting the right metric for the 
management task at hand. This implies the task is understood and the 
desired solution has been well-defined. Ignore the urge to create a 
solution and then look for a problem to solve with it by collecting every 
piece of data, all the time, with the thought that someday it may be 
needed . 

Service Management Support Tools 

Having the right information to monitor service level compliance is 
the biggest step toward successful Service Management. However, without 
the proper support tools to help in the management task, Service 
Management can prove to be a daunting activity. As mentioned previously, 
it was essentially the creation of the SMF logging facility that enabled 
a broad base of management tools to appear on the scene to assist in 
service level management on the mainframe. Resulting tools developed to 
use this data made it possible for IT managers to understand and properly 
control their environment. 

Based upon where the Unix and NOS environments are in their 
evolution toward mission-critical support, we are seeing more and more 
management support tool offerings appear. Although slow in starting, the 
management tool industry is gaining momentum rapidly and the rate of 
release of new solutions has become exponential. 

For instance, less than four years ago, there was literally a dearth 
of system management tools (administrative, operations, etc.) available 
in the Unix and NOS marketplace. The management tool scene was dominated 
by TCP/IP network management tools designed to help the network 
administrator start to get control of his or her far-flung set of network 



components, data channels, etc. Based primarily on SNMP {Simple Network 
Management Protocol) version. 1, these network management tools offered 
centralized fault detection and control of network components and 
essentially paved the way for the successful implementation of TCP/IP 
based local and internetworks throughout the world. 

Since then, there has been a surge of system management tool 
offerings showing up in the marketplace. Evolving from the philosophy of 
treating a computer system like a network component so SNMP management 
platforms could monitor them, we have seen operations and administration 
platforms developed specifically with the idea of managing systems. 
Alternative methods of communication between agent and consoles have 
evolved based upon non-SNMP mechanisms, which have been traditionally 
used in the network management platform tool offerings. In addition, the 
trend toward integrated system and network management platforms continues 
to increase, to allow for managing complete portions of the 
infrastructure from a single console. 

However, there are many critics of these tool of ferings-and in large 
part for good reasons. Due to the stage of evolution of these tools, and 
due to the fact that they come from many different vendors , integration 
of applications has been an issue. Even though we have common consoles 
from which to manage both our networks and systems, the management 
applications rarely interact well, if at all. On top of this, these tools 
still give a discrete component view of the infrastructure-e.g. , we still 
look at individual systems or network components. 

With the increasing emphasis on managing applications (consistent 
with the Service Management philosophy) rather than components, there is 
still a ways to go in creating suites of tools that focus on application 
management rather than system or network management. The good news is, 
however, these shortcoming are being acknowledged by the tool providers 
and significant work is being undertaken to get results in this area. 

The better news is that current tool offerings, especially those 
based upon centralized frameworks that allow for control of the 
distributed environment, are more than adequate to perform effective 
Service Management. Recall the biggest challenge of Service Management is 
the determination of appropriate service levels and the metrics needed to 
monitor them. There are many tools available today, using more than one 
technology, that are adequate to monitor service objective compliance. In 
fact, most distributed management tools initially were developed to allow 
for generating alerts to managers let ting, them know a component was out 
of tolerance. Technology is also available for the logging and access of 
key management metrics for reporting and troubleshooting purposes across 
multiple platforms, with more platforms on the way. The tool offering in 
the area of distributed system and network management will continue to 
evolve at a rapid pace. There will be shake-outs in terms of who the 
dominant players are, and it seems logical than many partnerships and 
alliances will be formed from within the ranks of current and future 
players . 

Copyright (c) 1997 CMP Media Inc. 
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TEXT: 

Human activity in the developed world strives not only to maintain 
status quo activities and lifestyles, but to improve on them. In 
particular, the application of technology has been focused on improvement. 
Technology is central to organized society's efforts to improve the lot of 
individuals and organizations, regardless of one * s opinions of the success 
or failure of instances of technological application or of the ultimate 
n a t u re of i rrip r ov erne a t . 

This ethos of improvement or "doing better" has strongly influenced 
attitudes toward software development and maintenance. From the software 
crisis of the mid-1960s, well described in |6 

, to the present day, many concepts, methodologies, languages, tools 

and techniques have been introduced with the aim of improving the software 

process and its products. Particular initiatives which we will examine here 

are CASE and the software improvement paradigms of the Software Engineering 
Institute (SEI), Software Process Capability Maturity Model (CMM) , | 10, 13, 
14 

and the University of Maryland's Tailoring a Measurement Environment 
(TAME) project |1, 2 

CASE aims at. greater automation of software production. Just as 
CAD /CAM has brought integrated design tools to the engineering of physical 
systems, CASE is bringing analogous tools to the more abstract engineering 
of software. Ultimately, the motivation for tool use is economic — for 
competitive advantage. There are many aspects to competitive advantage, 
including time-to-market, productivity, quality, product differentiation, 
distribution and support. Software engineering, however, has a narrower 
scope, comprising software definition, design, production, and maintenance. 
CASE aims to improve these activities through the use and integration of 
software tools. 

Software improvement has recently received more explicit emphasis, 
together with a firmer conceptual and empirical basis, through the work of 
the SEI on the CMM | 10, 13, 14 

and the work of Basili and Rombach on the TAME project |1, 2 
. Central to both of these major research efforts has been the 
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characterization and improvement of the software process. There are 
differences in the two improvement paradigms, which will be examined 
briefly later, but they agree in assigning a central role to software 
metrics for both software process characterization and improvement. 
The term software process has been used to designate the complex 
process by which software is developed, from conception to operation. 
Traditionally, the software process has been depicted informally in 
software development life cycle (SDLC) diagrams, usually augmented by 
textual descriptions. Recently, however, more formal approaches to software 
process modeling have emerged 112, 18 

with the construction of more precise and detailed models. The 
computer-aided enaction of such models by developers can potentially 
provide a degree of definition and traceability which has been difficult to 
achieve in the past and should lead to the collection of much better data 
about software development. 

The important developments in CASE, software maturity and improvement, 
software metrics, software process modeling and enaction, are brought 
together in this article and their relationships explored. The salient 
relationships between contributing areas are illustrated in Figure 1. A 
modeling, measurement and development tool architecture is presented which 
integrates CASE, metrics, and process model enaction and thereby provides a 
framework and testbed for the understanding, management, and improvement of 
the software process. 

CASE, Software Improvement and Metrics 

In view of the software improvement intent of CASE, it is appropriate 
to examine CASE in relation to major software improvement models, namely 
the CMM and the TAME model . 
CASE and the SEI Capability Maturity Model 

The CMM is a five-level model in which higher levels indicate greater 
software process maturity which is in turn associated with increasing 
productivity and decreasing risk. Level 1 (Initial) represents the 
crisis-driven, ad hoc development which is still all too common. Level 2 
(Repeatable) , while still intuitive and dependent on individuals, exhibits 
regularity in repeating previously mastered tasks and. the beginnings of 
manageability. Level 3 (Defined) is characterized by a specified and 
institutionalized software process, no longer so dependent on individuals, 
and by having a Software Engineering Process Group to lead process 
improvement. At Level 4 (Managed) the process is measured and controlled in 
the sense that relationships between activities are understood 
quantitatively so that, for example, variations in early activities can be 
analyzed to determine their expected effects on later activities. Managers 
have a firm quantitative basis for their plans and decisions. Level 5 
(Optimizing) provides not just for the management of a defined process 
using automatic data collection but for change and optimization of the 
process itself. 

The CMM has been criticized on a number of counts i 5 

. Much of the criticism is, in fact, a tribute to its profound impact 
on U.S. software producers. Some authors noted that the model is strikingly 
indifferent to the use of technology and automation for process 
improvement, that organizations and projects straddle the levels, that the 
multihurdle grading system has statistical and methodological flaws and 
that the model is unproven. ("It appears unlikely that such ratings have 
any meaningful correlation to the actual abilities of organizations to 
produce high-quality software on time and within budget" |5 
. ) The evaluation program itself, and the importance to some 
organizations of getting high scores, may distort software improvement to 
fit the model framework. Other authors | 11 

have responded to these criticisms, noting that management is more 
important than technology, that experts have been unable to agree on the 
technologies necessary for software process improvement, and that the 
software capability evaluation instruments are evolving. and subject to 
periodic revision. Other questions could be raised, such as the 
applicability of the model to application domains other than the U.S. 
defense domain within which it has largely been applied to date | 5, 14 
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. It would be unrealistic to regard the model as perfect, and equally 
unsatisfactory not to regard the profound effect which it is having on the 
software community as being mainly beneficial. B'rom our point of view, the 
important issues raised by the CMM are the importance of improving software 
capability, the establishment of an improvement framework, and the need for 
metrics. We also examine the role of CASE in software improvement, which 
CMM does not seem to address adequately. The relevance of specific CASE 
tools to different CMM maturity levels has been considered by 1 19 

The introduction of CASE is seen by many organizations as a means of 
improving the consistency, repeatability and definition of their software 
process, as well as either the quality of their software products or the 
productivity of their software process, or both | 17 

. Since SEX maturity Level 2 is characterized by the label Repeatable 

and Level 3 as Defined, it can be argued that CASE would be seen by many, 

rightly or wrongly, as a major means of software maturity advancement to 

levels 2 and 3 if they were to consider their use of CASE in a CMM context. 

There is much work on CASE technology transfer |7, 15, 16 

which indicates that CASE alone is not enough for improvement and 

that appropriate motivation, education and management are also necessary 

within a carefully planned introduction program. Nevertheless, CASE is 

often seen as the major technological agent on which improvement is 

focused. 

Progress up the maturity ladder also necessitates the use of 
appropriate metrics to assess the effects of tools, technologies, education 
and management and to measure aspects of the ascent from rung to rung. The 
SEI CMM implies the need for software metrics in the five maturity levels 
as follows |14, 20 

* Level 1, Initial: estimating software size, estimating resource 

needs, developing schedules, software quality assurance, gathering data on 
code and test errors. 

* Level 2, Repeatable: need for orderly methods for tracking, 
controlling and improving the quality of software or of the software 
process; need for action plans directed at long-term software process 
improvement . 

* Level 3, Defined: the three key challenges are all metrics related: 
process measurement, process analysis and quantitative quality plans. 

* Level 4, Managed: both key process activities and major product 
properties are measured; changes are made to the software process 
specifications based on results of analyzing this data. 

* Level 5, Optimizing: data gathering is automated; , metrics have a 
process or process improvement focus, or their purpose is to support a 
technology improvement plan. 

Thus, metrics is a key factor in raising the CMM software maturity 

level of an organization. 

CASE within the TAME Framework 

In the TAME project at the University of Maryland, Basili and Rombach 

have developed a methodology for improving the software process by 

tailoring it to specific project goals and environments I 1, 2 

. The improvement methodology is a loop with five steps: 

Step 1: Characterize the environment and candidate models, methods and 

tools for improvement. 

Step 2: Establish and quantify improvement goals and check consistency 
between goals and improvement agents. 

Step 3: Choose first appropriate models, then appropriate methods and 
tools . 

Step 4: Transfer the chosen technology; carry out the software 
project; collect, validate and analyze data, providing on-line feedback 
throughout. 

Step 5: Do post mortem analysis and recommend new improvement goals. 
In TAME, metrics are chosen using the Goal, Question, Metric (GQM) 
paradigm. Improvement goals lead to questions that must be answered to 
determine whether the goals are being achieved. These questions, in turn, 
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lead to metrics which are necessary to obtain quantitative answers to the 
questions . 

In many respects TAME is complementary to CMM. From the CMM point of 
view, the TAME improvement methodology can be regarded as an iterative 
process for climbing the capability maturity ladder. From the TAME point of 
view, CMM is concerned with steps 1, 2 and 5 of the TAME improvement 
methodology: characterizing the environment, at least from a maturity level 
point of view, identifying key metrics issues and setting improvement goals 
(the next rung on the maturity ladder), doing post mortem analysis 
(determining what maturity level has been achieved) . 
Software Process Modeling, Measurement and Management 

In order to measure and manage the software process, we need suitable 
models of it. It should be defined. Not necessarily in the extended sense 
in which Level 3 of the CMM is Defined, but it should, be sufficiently well 
defined for every resource-consuming activity, and every product or 
component of interest, to be comprehended within the chosen model. 
Traditionally, SDLC diagrams and verbal commentaries have been used to 
describe software development, typically illustrating variants of the 
well-known waterfall model and recently more sophisticated models, such as 
the spiral model | 4 

. SDLC diagrams require formalizing, however, before they can be used 
to define software processes, rather than just describe them. In seeking an 
appropriate definition vehicle, we turn to the recent research area of 
software process modeling. 

Software process modeling has as two of its goals greater 
understanding and more formal description of the software process. Two 
significant contributions to the field have been those of Osterweil | 18 
and Humphrey and Kellner | 12 

. Osterweil 1 s work on process programs can be summed up by the 
catch-phrase title of his paper: "Software Processes are Software Too" |18 
. Process programming represents software development in program form, 
using programming languages, notations and formalisms. Such process 
programs, however, are not executed (since development is still far from 
automatic), but enacted in a symbiosis of developer, machine and process 
program | 23 

. In contrast to the essentially activity-based or functional view of 
process programming, Humphrey and Kellner propose a more product-based 
model made up of entities, such as code modules or user manuals, states, 
such as non-existent, undergoing development, developed, running tests, 
analyzing problems, passed testing, and state transitions, for example from 
running tests to either analyzing problems or to passed testing. 
Our software process modeling goals are somewhat different than those 
of many software modeling researchers. We seek to measure and manage the 
software process. Thus the modeled process must be measurable and 
manageable. For these purposes, the goals of understanding and 
formalization are clearly helpful, but are not enough. The difference in 
goals imposes a number of constraints and has a number of implications for 
process modeling. Notations and objects must be understandable, acceptable 
and, if possible, natural to software managers and developers. The 
granularity of activity and product decomposition must not be so coarse as 
to bury essential detail, such as embedded rework, or so fine as to be a 
measurement nuisance to developers and an unacceptable overhead. Both 
process programming and entity process modeling are sufficiently flexible 
to model, software products and processes at any desired level of generality 

or detail. They are both, however, rather formal means of representation 
not intended for, nor suited to, ease of communication. During enaction, a 
process program can present a friendly face to the developer using 
appropriate dialogues, menus and graphics, but this is a different matter 
than communicating the structure of a process model. An adaptation of 
systems analysis methods is more suitable for this purpose. In this 
approach, data flow diagrams (DFDs), or equivalent representations, are 
enacted. DFDs have the advantages of being widely known, easily understood, 
suited to the description of asynchronous person-machine systems, and 
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covering activity breakdown levels appropriate to developers and managers, 
it might foe argued that DFDs are themselves, like SDLCs, too informal for 
enaction. However, work has been done on the formalization of DFDs for 
their direct execution | 8 
which is analogous to enaction. 
The Role of Process Model Enaction 

This section examines the role of process model enaction, first from a 
conceptual and then from a practical point of view. Conceptually, process 
model enaction provides a mechanism by which process models can be used for 
measurement and management. A software process model can be used not only 
to define, but also to structure, direct and record software development by 
having it enacted, partly by the developer and partly by the workbench on 
which the model is implemented. Enaction of a suitable model has great 
advantages for both measurement and management. If the model is clearly 
understood and agreed on by developers, its enaction can provide a 
framework within which they can work. Their activities can be clearly 
identified, and resource use can be recorded and directly related, at or 
near the time of use, to specific model activities, products and 
components. A suitable software process model can provide a comprehensive 
framework for development, and enaction can provide traceability through 
the model of developer effort and its effects. In concept, the role of 
process model enaction is a central one and its potential advantages are 
considerable . 

From a practical, point of view, enaction experiments relevant to our 
purposes have been conducted by Boehm and Belz |3 

and by one of the authors. Boehm and Belz constructed and enacted a 
process program of the spiral model. Their observations are noteworthy, 
including " . . . the process programming experiment led to a revised 
process program better reflecting the realities of Spiral Model 
application. In particular, it identified the importance of early process 
requirements, architecture and design activities and the appropriateness of 
the Spiral Model risk-driven approach in guiding these activities." They 
identified many unresolved issues in the enaction of process programs but, 
more important, they demonstrated the feasibility of enacting a process 
program. 

Work by one of the authors on the enaction of process models also 
confirms the feasibility of enaction with two different process models, at 
least for small development projects in closely controlled environments. 
The first of two enaction models tested is shown in Figure 2. It is a 
simple waterfall model, with feedback flows, depicted as a top-level DFD. 
In practice, most of the DFD processes would be exploded to a further level 
of detail. The requirements and design processes would both include 
validation or verification steps, for example. The enacting developer first 
chooses an activity; then he or she choose appropriate data flows into that 
activity and particularizes them to specific products and components. The 
activity is then enacted and if it results in product changes, output flows 
are generated. For the simple developments chosen, all activities and 
products were covered by the model, all effort was recorded by activity and 
product /component and traffic along all data flow paths measured. The 
second enaction model tested was a product-based model shown in Booch 
diagram form in Figure 3. In this model, the developer selects a product, a 
specific product component, and then an operation on that component, for 
example "develop" or "validate/verify." Effort is recorded by the activity 
package and the resulting product change by the product/component package. 
The time and date of development will normally indicate if it is 
enhancement or rework. A process program has been written for this model 
and its enaction walked through. Once again the model was adequate for a 
simple development within a controlled environment. 
In contrast to the spiral model |3, 4 

, the two models depicted in Figures 2 and 3 are somewhat passive data 
collection models rather than more proactive management models. In fact, 
they can be regarded as different views of the same underlying 
product-based software process model for which a process entity model can 
also be constructed. The model has similarities to I STAR |9 
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in terms of its product/ component focus and the work contract implied 
in the component/activity relationship. 
CASE and Metrics 

As noted earlier, metrics are an essential component of both the SEI 
and TAME improvement paradigms and Level 5 of CMM has automatic data 
collection as a prime characteristic | 14 

. In the past, the effective collection of software metrics has proven 
difficult and expensive. Data collection has been seen as a costly overhead 
and a nuisance to developers who hate filling in time sheets and do not 
want to be bothered with recording their activities in detail. Unpublished 
expert estimates of metrics collection overhead costs for different 
organizations and purposes have variously been 3 — 25% (general research) , 
10 — 20% (quality), 3 — 5% (progress/quality), 1.5% (progress). CASE, 
particularly integrated CASE (I-CASE) or component CASE (C-CASE) , offers 
the potential to collect measurements of on-workbench activity and products 
automatically, both more accurately and in greater detail than existing, 
largely manual methods. 

It is important to distinguish between automatically collectable data 
and data which, by its nature, must be collected manually. The metrics data 
of interest include effort (related to purpose, activity and product), 
product/ component size and complexity, and quality data, such as defects 
and faults. In principle, it is a straightforward matter to measure the 
size and complexity of all products stored in a CASE repository |21, 22 
once one has decided on suitable, objective metrics. The automatic 
collection of effort and defect data is more difficult, however. 
On-workbench effort can be measured in terms of session lengths (allowing 
for periods of in~action) , keystrokes, mouse clicks and CASE transaction 
counts (such as add an entity, add a relationship, delete a data type) . 
On-workbench effort can also be related to product changes by comparing the 
before and after states of affected product components. However, there is 
much related off-workbench activity which, by its nature, cannot be 
recorded automatically. This includes thinking, discussion, meetings and 
other miscellaneous activities. Similarly, defect and fault data arise in 
many different situations, such as inspections, verification, use of 
intermediate products in later development, testing and operation, many of 
which may not be directly related to workbench activity. The collection of 
of f -workbench data is an important issue which is considered in the next 
section. 

Suitably instrumented I-CASE, or C-CASE including a metrics component, 

are ideal for automatable data collection and, indeed, open new measurement 

possibilities |21 

. Much of the required data, including product /component size and 
complexity, can be collected by a suitable metrics component which has read 
access to the CASE repository. However, keystroke, mouse click and 
transaction counts are best collected by CASE tools themselves. There has 
been some discussion, particularly at the CASE '89 Workshop in London, 
about whether or not CASE vendors should include metrics in their products. 
Many users at the workshop felt they should. Vendors, however, pointed out 
that users were not agreed about precisely what metrics they wanted, 
CASE raises new measurement possibilities and requirements. For 
example, in the early stages of CASE development much use is made of 
diagrams for system modeling and design, such as DFDs, data models and 
structure charts. Automatic measurement of the size and complexity of such 
diagrams, given suitable metrics, would clearly be very useful for 
estimating downstream CASE development effort. Maximizing the automation of 
metrics with CASE should help to reduce data collection and analysis costs, 
increase the accuracy and consistency of size and complexity data and 
provide comprehensive size and complexity trend data over time. The authors 
are of the opinion that automatic; collection of software development data, 
where this is possible, should not wait until Level 5 of the CMM but, in 
view of the importance of metrics to all CMM levels above the first, should 
start as early as practicable. 

CASE as a Testbed for Modeling, Measurement and Management 

We now need to put all the pieces into an integration model as shown 
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in* Figure 4. In this model the developer does not interact directly with 
the CASE tool set, or integrated CASE development environment, he or she is 
using. Instead, the developer enacts a suitable process model, such as that 
of Figure 2 or Figure 3. It is simplest conceptually to consider enaction 
as occurring in sessions in which a developer selects one component and one 
type of operation. Single-purpose sessions of this nature may be quite long 
(e.g., developing a data model}; whereas others may be short, and run 
together with other sessions (e.g., making consistent changes to both a 
data model and a DFD, working on each alternately) . The single-purpose 
session is important as a measurement unit. Enaction of the software 
process model associates the session for measurement purposes with a 
specific model product /component and operation (e.g., "develop data model" 
or "test customer data entry/change module") . 

Before passing the developer on to the CASE environment, the software 
process model activates a metrics envelope. This takes a bef ore-session 

snapshot of the repository, turns on a clock and initializes counts for 
on-workbench developer activity. The developer then enters the CASE 
development environment to which most of his or her effort will normally be 
devoted. At this early stage no inbuilt constraints have been implemented 
which would restrict the developer in such a way that he or she could only 
access the selected product/ component and uses only the appropriate CASE 
transactions for the selected operation. However, CASE repository snapshot 
comparisons and transaction traces can be used as a check. We are relying 
on developer education and discipline, which is acceptable in a research 
environment. When the developer indicates the end of a session, the entry 
process to the CASE environment is essentially reversed as we back out 
through the metrics envelope to the software process model. An 
"after"-repository snapshot is taken, normally just of the selected 
product/component, and changes from "before" noted; the clock is switched 
off, the elapsed time and counts are passed to the software process model, 
and control also transferred to the software process model. The 
measurements are logged to the appropriate activity before the developer 
begins another session and the cycle is repeated. 

The process model thus records all product/component changes as well 
as on-workbench activity and effort. There are several possible ways of 
collecting of f- workbench data. One approach is to present the developer 
with suitable menus requesting details of off-workbench activities at 
appropriate intervals, say once or twice a day. Another is to request 
details of any related off-workbench activity at the beginning of each 
session. Related design reasoning, or other relevant information, can also 
be captured, if desired. A third approach is to attempt to record all data 
within the software process model framework, so that no development is 
done, either on or off the workbench, except within the enaction of some 
software process model activity. If this approach is adopted, the model is 
always entered by the developer when starting any work on the project and 
exited only when that work is completely finished. In all cases, the scope 
of software process model activity must be clearly defined. It must be 
clearly understood what activities are included and what, if any, are 
excluded. If high-quality data is to be collected, it is important both 
that data be recorded when it is recent and clear in developers 1 minds and 
that it be recorded within the same environment, and using the same 
conventions, as that in which it will be used. 

Figure 4 shows a project manager interaction with the software process 
model as well as a developer interaction. This is intended to allow for 
associated project management activities, such as making estimates, setting 
and modifying goals, and monitoring progress. For example, the sizes of all 
products, such as requirements, data models, DB'Ds, database schemas, action 
diagrams or structure diagrams, can be continually monitored, as can the 
complexity of structure diagrams. A trace of product size and complexity 
changes over time can give a good picture of progress and productivity 
throughout each product's life cycle, including development, rework, 
enhancement and maintenance. The software process models of Figures 2 and 3 
do not include project management activities at this stage. That is the 
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subject of a future study. 

The integration model relates to parts of Steps 3, 4 and 5 of the TAME 
improvement methodology as follows. For Step 3: Appropriate software 
process models and methods can be built using DFDs, process programs, or 
some equivalent notation. CASE tool sets or environments can be chosen as 
appropriate tools. The integration model can be used in Step 4 to "carry 
out. the software project; collect, validate and analyze data, providing 
on-line feedback throughout." Finally in Step 5, the comprehensive metrics 
collected can be used in the post mortem analysis. In relation to the CMM, 
the integration model can provide process definition as well as the metrics 
necessary to resolve improvement issues at all levels of maturity. 
Conclusions 

CASE is viewed by many organizations as an important agent of software 
improvement, but it is not sufficient on its own. When integrated with 
metrics and a suitable software process model, CASE can form the core of a 
testbed for modeling, measurement and management of the software process. 
It can do this for the following reasons: 1) For modeling, including 
empirical model validation and improvement, because CASE tools are employed 
within, and only within, t;he enaction of a suitable software process model. 
2) For measurement, because the CASE tools are embedded in a metrics 
envelope which maximizes automated data collection and, in conjunction with 
the process model, provides immediacy for nonautomatable data collection 
and traceability for all measurement. 3) For management, because the 
integrated model can provide comprehensive progress reporting and can also 
provide data from which earlier and later activities and products can be 
related for the purposes of estimation, planning and monitoring. 
The integrated model fits well with influential software improvement 
paradigms, such as CMM and TAME, providing a mechanism or platform which 
can meet their process definition and metrics needs. The feasibility of the 
integrated model has been established in a limited, controlled research 
environment. Much more work needs to be done, however, before it can be 
applied more widely in practical situations. 
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ABSTRACT: In order to gain long-term competitive advantages many companies 
are focusing on business processes wherein functional organizations are 
replaced by process organizations. It is argued that improvement of 
business processes, radically or stepwise, is essential and should be 
supported by a holistic process performance measurement system (PPMS) . 
Based on the literature and practical experience - gained through a 2-year 
project with four enterprises - a framework for conceptualizing and 
developing a PPMS is presented and lessons learned are outlined. 

TEXT: ABSTRACT In order to gain long-term competitive advantages many 
companies are focusing on business processes wherein functional 
organizations are replaced by process organizations. In this paper, it is 
argued that improvement of business processes, radically or stepwise, is 
essential and should be supported by a holistic process performance 
measurement system (PPMS) . Based on the literature and practical 
experience-gained through a 2 -year project with four enterprises -a frame- - 
work for conceptualizing and developing a PPMS is presented and lessons 
learned are outlined. 

Introduction: Traditional measurement approaches 

In today's competitive business world, enterprises must continually improve 
the quality of their products and services to stay ahead of the 
competition. During the past few years many organizational efforts have 
been undertaken by modern enterprises, wherein the concept of a 
process -centred company has received a lot of attention. In this context, 
assessing process performance is essential because it enables individuals 
and groups to assess where they stand in comparison to their competitors. 
In addition, assessing process performance provides the opportunity of 
recognizing problems and taking corrective action before these problems 
escalate. Although business process re-engineering, business process 
improvement, process management and many other similar terms have been used 
for almost 10 years, most enterprises do not have an integrated, holistic 
system of gauging their business process performance on a regular basis. 

Despite dramatic changes in the business environment, performance 
measurement systems have been affected only marginally: both top management 
and lower management assess enterprise performance mainly through financial 
measures-non-financial aspects such as customer satisfaction or job 
satisfaction still play a modest role (Eccles, 1991; Sinclair & Zairi, 
1996, p. 375) . Some other shortcomings of traditional performance 
measurement systems are given by Zairi (1996, p. 18), e.g. the failure to 
'do more of the same', the failure to relate performance to the process and 
the failure to distinguish between control versus improvement. 

In order to overcome these weaknesses several propositions have been made 
and different approaches and techniques have been implemented in the last 
few years : 

* Balanced sorecard: The balanced scorecard (BSC), proposed by Kaplan and 
Norton, is a strategic management instrument: (1) to clarify and translate 



vision and strategy; 



(2) to communicate and link strategic objectives and measures; (3) to plan, 
set targets and align strategic initiatives; and (4) to enhance strategic 
feedback and learning (Kaplan & Norton, 1996, p. 10). The BSC supplements 
traditional financial measures with three additional perspectives: the 
customer, the internal business process, and the learning and growth 
perspective. It is supposed to be a tool for describing an organization's 
overall performance across a number of measures on a regular basis. An 
important characteristic of BSC is that the tool is focused on corporations 
or organizational units such as strategic business units, not on business 
processes. It looks at business processes only as far as they have a great 
impact on customer satisfaction and achieve an organization's financial 
objectives (Kaplan & Norton, 1996, p. 27) . 

* Self -assessment : The roots of so-called self -assessment can be seen in 
the quality movement which started in Japan. In the year 1951 Japan awarded 
the first quality-- driven enterprises with the so-called Deming 
Application Prize. Encouraged by Japanese success, the US launched the 
Malcolm Baldridge National Quality Award (MBNQA, 1999) in 1988. Finally, 
the European Foundation for Quality Management (EFQM, 1999) followed in 
1992 with the European Quality Award (EQA) . In order to carry out 
self -assessment , an appropriate framework is needed. Since the award 
criteria of the MBNQA and the EQA are generic and well documented, they 
serve most often as the model for self -assessment . According to Hakes 
(1996), self -assessment offers various benefits: (1) it produces an 
objective identification of current strengths and areas for improvement; 
(2) it provides a useful analysis of an organization's capability, which is 
of real interest to potential customers; (3) it helps to create a vision in 
order to counter an organization's tendency to skip from one initiative to 
the next. Overall, self -assessment is predominantly used for strategic 
management and action planning, or as a basis for improvement projects. 

* Workf low-based monitoring: During the last few years workflow systems 
have been given considerable attention, both in research and in practice. 
Workflow systems (this category encompasses both workflow management 
systems and workflow applications) support automatic or semi-automatic 
execution of process instances, coordination between process activities and 
the communication between process actors. As a byproduct of this support, 
masses of data are gathered. They can be evaluated automatically and may 
provide useful information regarding activity-related costs, queuing time 
of process instances, workload of process participants, etc. While 
traditional control covers the firm in its entirety, workf low-based 
monitoring is concentrated on business processes. A further difference lies 
in the time period reported. While traditional control offers a post-hoc 
view, workf low-based monitoring has the character of real-time reporting 
(McLellan, 1996) . The merits of workf low-based control lie in the prompt 
reporting procedure as well as in its focus on business processes. However, 
it is restricted in that qualitative performance data and performance data 
about activities carried out manually cannot be taken into consideration. A 
technical view is given by the Workflow Management Coalition, who define 
the term 'workflow monitoring' as " . . . the ability to track and report on 
workflow events during workflow execution. Workflow monitoring may be used, 
for example, by process owners to monitor the performance of a process 
instance during its execution" (WfMC, 1999, p. 56) . 

* Statistical process control: According to juran and Gryna, statistical 
process control (SPQ can be defined as " . . . the application of 
statistical methods to the measurement and analysis of variation in any 
process" (Juran & Gryna, 1993, p. 377) . The main objective of SPC lies in 
the achievement of stable processes through a reduction of process 
variation. Stability in a process, i.e. a state of statistical control, 
makes it possible to predict the behaviour of a process. Making reliable 
predictions regarding product quality (i.e. predicting whether the product 
specifications will be met) has become an important tool of competition 
(Juran & Gryna, 1993, p. 380). 



Besides the approaches mentioned, various management instruments and tools 
are being applied nowadays, e.g. Activity-Based Costing systems (Cooper & 
Kaplan, 1991; Glad & Becker, 1996; Cooper & Kaplan, 1998) which assign more 
accurately than traditional instruments the costs of an organization's 
activities to its products and processes; the Capability Maturity Model 
(Paulk, 1995; SEI , 1998) which provides organizations with guidance for 
rating software process improvement programs; and ISO 9000 certification 
which somewhat guarantee that enterprises execute their business processes 
in a specified and controlled way. 

The reader may ask "Which measurement system is appropriate?" "It depends", 
one is tempted to reply. Taking into account the view that a modern 
performance measurement system should support a process -oriented view, 
companies need a system which fulfils two requirements: first, the 
measurement system should be focused on processes, not on whole 
organizations or organizational units; second, the measurement system 
should evaluate performance holistically by measuring quantitative aspects 
as well as qualitative aspects. From Fig. 1 we can see that none of the 
previously mentioned approaches fulfil the two criteria given. From this we 
conclude that a new measurement approach is needed, an approach which helps 
a company to establish a process-based organization where the resources are 
allocated to a process owner or process manager. In such an organization, 
it will be crucial for the process manager to have a tool which is able to 
assess process performance in an integral way. 

The process performance measurement approach presented herein is based 
largely on the business process improvement (Harrington, 1991) and business 
process re-engineering approach (Hammer & Champy, 1993) , the balanced 
scorecard (Kaplan & Norton, 1996) , the goal question metric (GQM) paradigm 
(Basili & Rombach, 1988), on the criteria of the Malcolm Baldridge Award 
(MBNQA, 1999) and the EFQM model (EFQM, 1999) , the capability maturity 
model (Paulk, 1995) , the goal-based process modelling approach (Kueng & 
Kawalek, 1997) and the stakeholder theory; see, for example, Preston and 
Sapienza (1990) or Jones (1995) . 

Figure 1. 

It seems appropriate at this point to clarify three important terms: 
process, process team and stakeholder. According to the International 
Organization for Standardization (ISO) , a process can be characterized as a 
set of interrelated resources (e.g. personnel, finance, IT facilities, 
equipment, methods) and activities (working steps) which transform inputs 
into outputs (ISO, 1994, p. 2) . A process can be seen as a system or a 
subsystem consisting of interrelated components that have a common purpose 
and share a set of goals. The terms process and business process are used 
interchangeably. A process team can be defined, according to Brannick and 
Prince (1997, p. 4) , as two or more people who cooperate to achieve 
specified process goals. Usually, team members (sometimes referred to as 
process agents or actors) carry out distinct activities, such as-using the 
example of Brannick and Prince-the surgeon and the anaesthesiologist in the 
operating room. In practice, process teams usually consist of a process 
manager and his/her subordinates, but other coordination mechanisms may be 
appropriate as well. The term stakeholder is -used according to Mendelow: 
"stakeholders of an organization are those who depend on the organization 
for the realization of some of their goals, and in turn, the organization 
depends on them in some way for the full realization of its goals" 
(Mendelow, 1983, p. 128). 

The concept of a process performance measurement system 

Imagine an athlete or an athletic team which does not measure its 
performance. What would happen? They could not motivate themselves, they 
could not judge their training methods, and they certainly would not be 
able to achieve world-class standards. (This analogy has been taken from 
Bieri (1995).) A corporation which is implementing a process-based 
organization based on process teams is in a simiiar situation. As the 
process teams want to be the best in their class or even on a world-class 
level, they are always interested in two questions: Is the current 



performance of the business process better than yesterday's? To what degree 
are the target values fulfilled? In order to answer these two questions, a 
so-called process performance measurement system (PPMS) is needed. 

A PPMS can be characterized as an information system which: 

(1) gathers -through a set of indicators -performance-relevant data of one or 
several business processes; 

(2) compares the current values against historical and target values; 

(3) disseminates the results (current value, target value, gap and trend 
for each selected indicator) to the process actors; cf. Fig. 2. 

After presenting this short conceptual view, we turn to a more 
business-oriented point of view and ask: What main advantages can the 
setting up of a PPMS provide? We see the following aspects: 

* To communicate to employees the general direction in which a company 
wants to go, it has become common for top management to write down its 
vision and mission, then place these in visible locations. But as Chang and 
Young remark, "vision and mission statements do a good job of providing 
overall guidance and direction. However, good measures provide the 
operational definitions everybody can clearly understand" (Chang & Young, 
1996, p. 5) . Therefore, a PPMS may offer substantial help in communicating 
the goals and objectives of business processes. Such information can 
enhance inter-process and intra -process collaboration and learning as the 
relationships between various goals and indicators become more apparent. 

If it is not understood how the business processes perform, it will be 
extremely difficult to figure out how they can be improved. There is no 
doubt that one can agree on this general rule. Some authors mention that a 
performance measurement system should not only serve as a warning flag 
about performance problems, it should also communicate the reasons for the 
problems (e.g. Rose, 1995, p. 64) . Though this conclusion seems valid, an 
implementation would be difficult. As the number of potential reasons for a 
problem may be huge, the number of performance indicators being measured 
would become enormous. Therefore, it must be clearly stated that a PPMS 
cannot tell a manager-based on the observed level of performance-what 
action he or she should initiate. However, a PPMS can direct attention to 
relevant facts that were, in the absence of a PPMS, barely visible. 

Today's companies have a large and sophisticated set of information systems 
to support various activities: accounting information systems, 
environmental reporting systems, human resources information systems, 
manufacturing information systems, management information systems, etc. 
Through the use of the many different information systems, many reports are 
produced. Thus, many leaders, process managers and employees are 
overwhelmed by the amount of data they receive. Through the deployment of a 
PPMS the number of traditional reports can be reduced significantly as a 
PPMS offers process -centred and goal -directed information. 

About 10 years ago a vivid debate was launched regarding the relationship 
between IT investments and financial performance. Several studies showed 
that higher levels of investments in IT did not lead to productivity gain; 
a phenomenon these authors called "the productivity paradox" (Brynjol f sson, 
1993). Today there is some consensus that IT'S impact cannot be assessed at 
an enterprise level-instead, it must be measured against its support for 
the process goals (Mooney et aL, 1996) . Since the performance measures of a 
PPMS are linked to the process goals, the deployment of a PPMS can 
effectively help to assess the impact of IT investments. 

Figure 2 . 

Traditional performance measurement systems (e.g. financial information 
systems) belong to the accounting department. Information produced is 
provided to managers of various sections and levels, e.g. the chief 



financial officer, the marketing manager, the manufacturing manager, etc. 
Information is then forwarded by these managers to their subordinates. A 
PPMS, since it is focused on business processes, has the potential to 
change the flow of information. Process owners and process actors can be 
addressed directly. Information is not filtered by each manager's 
individual criteria; instead, information provided is tailored by the 
process teams according to their process goals and needs. Moreover, changed 
information flow combined with process -centred information may help to form 
a common understanding of goals, tasks and organization of a business 
process. To this end, a PPMS can be seen as a tool to shape a shared mental 
model of a process team. 

In summary, the main objective of a PPMS is to provide comprehensive and 
timely information on the performance of business processes. This 
information can be used to communicate goals and current performance of a 
business process directly to the process team, to improve resource 
allocation and process output regarding quantity and quality, to give early 
warning signals, to make a diagnosis of the weaknesses of a business 
process, to decide whether corrective actions are needed and to assess the 
impact of actions taken. 

Process performance -from a stakeholder's point of view 

While discussing performance measurement three aspects are mentioned 
regularly: cost, time and quality (cf . Kitchenham, 1996, p. 64) . Elsewhere 
it has been argued that process performance should be measured in terms of 
quality, effectiveness, efficiency, timeliness, costs, etc. We believe that 
process performance measurement should not be focused on these generic 
concepts but rather on those people who have an interest in the business 
process, in others' words, a stakeholder-driven performance measurement. 
What does this mean? First, stakeholders of a process have to be 
identified. Second, for each stakeholder or group of stakeholders, 
process -relevant goals have to be identified. Looking at it from another 
angle, we may say that for each indicator to be measured one should be able 
to designate a group of persons who have (a) a 'legal' interest in getting 
information on the performance of the process, or (b) are able to improve 
process performance through their work. 

Based on the stakeholder-driven approach, we use the term process 
performance as 'the degree of stakeholder satisfaction'. Using some 
criteria given by Gillies (1997, p. 4), the notion of performance can be 
characterized as follows: 

* Performance is not absolute. Its meaning varies for different processes, 
e.g. performance of an ordering process is hardly comparable with the 
performance of a surgical process in an operating theatre. 

* Performance is multidimensional. As performance has many contributing 
factors, it cannot be gathered and assessed by a single indicator. 

* Performance indicators are not independent. Most performance indicators 
stand in a relationship with one another. For the most part, the type of 
relationship is either conflicting or complementary; independence is the 
exception rather than the rule. 

The principal process stakeholders we are looking at are the four 
following: investors (e.g. shareholders in the profit sector, government in 
the not-for-profit sector) , employees, customers (suppliers and buyers) and 
society (cf. EFQM, 1999). Since process performance is measured according 
to the degree of stakeholder satisfaction, each group of stakeholders will 
be represented by an aspect or dimensions of performance. Thus, the aspects 
of performance we are looking at are the following: financial aspects (to 
measure the degree of satisfaction of the investors); employee aspects; 
customer aspects; and societal aspects. In order to satisfy the four 
stakeholder groups in the long term, business processes need continuous 
improvement. Therefore, a fifth aspect has to be added- innovation; cf. Fig. 
3. These aspects will now be discussed in more detail. 
Financial aspects 



Business processes are the driving forces of any organization (Hammer & 
Champy, 1993) . Since processes require financial and non-financial 
resources and create value for the customer, they definitely have an impact 
on the financial situation of an enterprise. Therefore, it is obvious that 
a PPMS has to take financial aspects into account. This aspect has been 
discussed at length in various papers (e.g. Cooper & Kaplan, 1991; Eccles, 
1991) . 

Employee aspects 

In a large-scale Europe-wide survey of 12 500 employees conducted in 1992, 
42% of the workforce thought that professional activity could affect their 
health (Anderson, 1996, p. 328) . Though these numbers vary between sectors 
( in general, white-collar workers are less frequently affected than 
blue-collar workers) , the result of the study emphasizes that workforce 
health and quality of working life should be treated as an important 
aspect, and therefore should be incorporated into a sound performance 
measurement system. Moreover, low job satisfaction can affect the behaviour 
of a person in dealing with the work environment. For instance, a person 
who is stressed may become angry and this can lead to unsatisfactory 
customer service. This, in turn, could discourage the customer from making 
further purchases and would therefore have a negative financial impact. 

Figure 3 . 

Employee aspects may cover a broad range of subjects, e.g. communication, 
job conditions, physical discomfort, psychological well-being, workload, 
supervision, opportunities for growth, or socialization. Since the 
development of a job satisfaction scale is a timeconsuming task, it may be 
worth evaluating existing scales, such as the job descriptive index, the 
Minnesota satisfaction questionnaire, or the job diagnostic survey (see, 
for instance, Spector, 1997) . 

Customer aspects 

"Managers cannot know how good their services are until they ask the 
customers" (St. Clair, 1997, p. 127). Though this perception is not 
completely new, practical experience shows that customer aspects are rarely 
systematically evaluated. This observation not only holds for 
enterprise-external customers, but also or even more so for 
enterprise- internal process customers, as they are often less visible than 
the former. 

To evaluate process performance from the customers' point of view, two 
slightly different approaches exist. In the first approach the customers' 
expectations are compared with their perceptions. A popular instrument 
based on this approach is called SERVQUAL (Parasuraman et al . , 1988). This 
instrument consists of two sections of questions: section one addresses 
customer expectations, section two is dedicated to gathering customer 
perceptions regarding a certain service they 'consume'. More recently, the 
originators of the SERVQUAL model have proposed several question/answer 
schemes in order to increase reliability and efficiency of customer 
satisfaction measurement (Parasuraman et al . , 1994). A second approach 
proposes to abstain from an explicit inquiry of customer expectations. 
Instead, quality criteria are defined and customers have to rate both the 
degree of fulfilment and the importance of each criterion (see Kristensen 
et al . , 1992) . 

A common characteristic of the two mentioned approaches is that they are 
questionnaire-- based. It may be worth keeping in mind, however, that 
further instruments exist, such as mystery shopping, focus group 
interviews, or customer advisory panels (cf . Berry & Parasuraman, 1997, p. 
67) . 

Societal aspects 

Business processes are not executed in an isolated world where only process 
managers, process actors and process customers interact. These business 



processes are embedded in a society whose participants, or part of them, 
take an interest in process performance. In almost every business sector we 
find examples where this aspect has been neglected. Thus, a business 
process manager should know, for instance, what impact his or her process 
has on the local economy, how process -related pollution (noise, waste, 
etc.) is perceived by the society, what amount of energy the business 
process requires, whether raw material or semifinished products purchased 
by the company were produced under legal and humane circumstances, whether 
steps towards preservation of global resources have been undertaken, etc. 
(cf . Hakes, 1996, p. 125) . Overall, measuring societal aspects of a 
business process means both measuring the impact a process has on its 
society and measuring how the impact is perceived. 

Innovation aspects 

Business process re-engineering may lead to high-performance processes. 
However, if processes are not permanently adapted, process performance will 
decrease in relation to that of competitors. In order to counter such a 
performance decline, innovations are needed. Since new ideas are the result 
of human creativity, it is essential that each process actor become active 
in learning (through personal experience, workshops, literature, etc.) and 
information sharing. Furthermore, selected members of a business process 
could be charged with the task of scanning and evaluating emerging 
technologies . 

In summary, high process performance means satisfying the four key 
stakeholders-- investors, employees, customers and society-and improving 
the process continuously in order to guarantee long-term success. 

In the next sections the approach we have used to compose PPMS will be 
discussed. The steps applied were the following: (1) eliciting appropriate 
process performance indicators; (2) determining target values for each 
indicator; (3) developing methods and instruments to gather the data; and 
(4) creating an information system that stores collected data, distributes 
results and provides easy access to various user categories. 

Eliciting appropriate process performance indicators 

In general, two approaches exist to elicit the appropriate performance 
indicators: using a generic set of performance indicators and picking up 
the right ones; or starting from scratch. The first option seems to be more 
efficient as it does not 'reinvent the wheel'. However, a closer 
examination brings some weaknesses to light. First, there is no generally 
accepted list of performance indicators. Propositions made are often 
imprecise or related to a process which is not congruent to the one being 
measured. Second, choosing the adequate indicators from a list requires 
solid and well-founded selection criteria which discriminate sufficiently. 
Finally, achieving a feeling of ownership and acceptance is quite difficult 
through this approach. 

The second option-starting from scratch-appears more promising: performance 
indicators can be defined with an appropriate level of detail, according to 
the vocabulary used and precisely adapted to the process being measured. 
Additionally, through the task of defining appropriate indicators, personal 
involvement increases, and therefore identification with the result is 
stronger. 

Having said that the 'starting from scratch' approach is preferable, a 
question arises: What kind of input can be used to find the appropriate 
performance indicators? Figure 4 shows that process performance indicators 
are derived either from business process goals or from the means of 
achieving the goals. The business process goals can be derived mainly from 
three sources: the enterprise-wide objectives, the business competitors and 
the stakeholders. These elements as well as the possible performance 
indicators are influenced (or restricted) by the economic, technological, 
social and legal environment. 



The steps for identifying performance indicators 

Business processes and their activities have to make a contribution to the 
enterprise-wide goals and the process goals, respectively. Since process 
improvement should be aligned with the process goals and improvement takes 
place where measurement is carried out, it is self evident that process 
performance indicators derive from process goals, cf. Fig. 5. 

Step 1: Define high-level process goals. The identification of performance 
indicators begins with the definition of business process goals. In order 
to develop more than a unilateral view it is useful to state at least one 
primary, high-level goal for each of the five aspects. An example of a 
primary goal is 'satisfied customers' (which could be seen as 'goal c 1 ' in 
Fig. 5) . As such a goal is very general it has to be specified by the 
subsequent steps. It is important that each process goal -high-level goal as 
well as subgoal-be congruent with enterprisewide goals, take into account 
the behaviour of the competitors and, last but not least, be in line with 
process stakeholders' interests. 

Step 2: Derive performance indicators. In order to find possible indicators 
for a certain goal, the following question can be asked: What is measurable 
and reflects the extent to which a certain goal has been fulfilled? For 
example, in order to measure the goal 'satisfied customers' an overall 
customer satisfaction index (proposed by Kristensen et al . (1992) or Kaplan 
and Norton (1996), p. 82) could be used; see PI (performance indicator) B 
in Fig. 5. However, it is not always possible to find indicators which are 
clearly related to the goal stated. For instance, the high-level goal 
'societal responsibility' can hardly be measured directly. In this case , 
a further refinement (cf . step 3) will solve the problem. 

Step 3: Derive subgoals. Since goals and their associated performance 
indicators may be rather general (especially during the first iteration) , 
it is necessary to decompose them, e.g. in Fig. 5 goal cl is decomposed 
into cl . 1 and cl . 2. However, a simple goal decomposition carried out by 
someone without specific domain knowledge is not sufficient as it does not 
take into account that different organizations follow different achievement 
strategies. Therefore, the question to be asked is: Which means or actions 
can be taken by the organization to fulfil a certain goal? The answer 
normally received has the form of a subgoal . For example, in order to raise 
overall customer satisfaction, on-time delivery is critical and can serve 
as a subgoal. And what if no means can be applied (within the process team) 
to accomplish a certain process goal? There are two choices: either the 
goal has to be moved to a higher organizational level or the process team 
has to be empowered in order to apply certain means. 

Step 4: Refine and modify goal tree. Continuous measurement of selected 
performance indicators often leads to the effect that process actors 
emphasize the aspects measured at the expense of unstated or implicit goals 
(Austin, 1996) . To anticipate this effect we have to ask whether 
measurement of the elicited indicator (s) produces unintended side-effects. 
If this is very likely, the goal tree has to be completed and performance 
indicators added if possible. For example, stressing the goal 'on-time 
delivery' could lead to increased stocks. In order to prevent such an 
unintended migration, an additional indicator, e.g. 'profit on working 
capital 1 , should be added. (Go back to step 2 and iterate as often as 
needed . ) 

Figure 4 . 

There is a debate whether performance indicators should be focused on 
procedures (activities) or on results (output) . The procedure-oriented 
community, e.g. the ISO 9000 community, argues that procedures (processes 
in a narrow sense) determine the result. In other words, good results are 
achieved through good procedures. The result-oriented community, on the 
other hand, argues that there is no 'one best way' . The best procedures 
have to be chosen according to the resources available. This may lead, for 
instance, to a situation whereby process team A chooses procedures g, h and 
j , while process team B selects procedures g, k and p to achieve an 



equivalent result. What may be concluded? The more precisely the ideal 
procedures are known and the more uniform and predictable the resources are 
in their behaviour, the better performance measurement can be focused on 
procedures. In contrast, the more potential approaches, techniques and 
tools exist to achieve stakeholders' satisfaction the more the emphasis 
should be placed on results. 

Requirements on process performance indicators 

In the preceding section it was shown how performance indicators can be 
elicited. The aim of this section is to list the requirements which 
performance indicators should fulfil. According to Kitchenham (1996, p. 
103) and Winchell (1996, p. 108), the main requirements are: 

* Quantif iability : If performance indicators are not quantitative by 
nature, they have to be transformed. For instance, the performance 
indicator customer payment attitude could be transformed into number of 
days between 'invoice sent 1 and 'invoice paid'. 

Figure 5 . 

Sensitivity: Sensitivity expresses how much the performance must change 
before the change can be detected. Therefore, a sensitive indicator is able 
to detect even minor changes in performance. 

* Linearity: Linearity indicates the extent to which process performance 
changes are congruent with the value of a certain indicator. Or, 
conversely, a small change in the business process performance should lead 
to a small change in the value of a corresponding performance indicator, 
whereas an ample performance rise should also lead to strong change in the 
level of the performance indicator. 

* Reliability: A reliable performance indicator is free of measurement 
errors. To illustrate, if a certain business process has to be rated 
through a given performance indicator by different experts, the results 
should not depend on the subjective evaluation of an individual. 

* Efficiency: Since the measurement itself requires human, financial and 
physical resources it must be worth the effort from a cost/benefit point of 
view. 

* Improvement -oriented: Performance indicators should emphasize 
improvement rather than conformity with instructions. Therefore, measuring 
billing errors, number of safety violations, data entry errors and the like 
do not create an atmosphere where feedback sessions are viewed in a 
positive, constructive light. 

Although performance indicators may possess the attributes listed, this 
does not guarantee that the indicators will be used in order to improve 
process performance. A requirement of primary importance is acceptability. 
It is evident that process teams who are measured by certain indicators on 
one hand and have to improve process performance according to the level of 
certain indicators on the other hand, must perceive the selected indicators 
as a fair and accurate assessment instrument. If the indicators are not 
well received it will be unpromising to establish a process performance 
measurement system to improve long-term performance and competitiveness. To 
check whether process participants consider the 'given' indicators as 
useful or not, a questionnaire can be very helpful. 

Determining target values for each indicator 

Omitting the definition of target (to-be) values would lead to a PPMS 
without a motivational effect. The process actors would not have the chance 
to work towards clearly defined goals, the common understanding of an 
excellent process would suffer and the idea of a shared mental model could 
not be put into practice. Furthermore, in the absence of to-be values it 
would be impossible to evaluate process performance. In short, a PPMS 
without given target values would be a weak concept. However, a look at 



PPMS's implementation shows that managers really hesitate defining to-be 
values. They worry about setting them too low or too high. Since 
performance of processes has rarely been measured in the past, little 
knowledge is available in this area and it is mostly unknown what the 
so-called 'best of breed 1 process performance would be. From this point of 
view, the managers' behaviour is partially understandable. 

What sources can be used to set realistic but challenging target values? 
Possible input may come from: scanning the market; asking stakeholders; 
competitive benchmarking; simulation and experiments; or research 
institutions . 

Developing methods to gather data 

Once indicators are identified and target values set, data sources, methods 
and instruments have to be defined in order to gather the necessary data. 
According to Sinclair (1995) , the methods for gathering data can be divided 
into three categories: observational methods (e.g. videorecording or 
thinking aloud); database methods (e.g. study system records); and 
subjective methods, such as questionnaire and interviews. While 
observational methods have in common that some degree of formal 'objective' 
measurement is involved, database methods may offer a more precise view. 
However, database methods are not free of weaknesses. A major problem is 
that information is not collected primarily for process performance 
measurement and therefore important data are not available. The third class 
of methods, the subjective methods, has to deal with a rather fundamental 
problem. Sinclair describes it as follows: "The common thread here is to 
use people involved in the system that you wish to study as a measurement 
instrument... you rely on people to come to some sort of conclusion about 
the system, then access that conclusion as a measurement of the system" 
(Sinclair, 1995, p. 72) . Despite this fundamental critique, it will be hard 
to disclaim subjective methods such as ranking methods, rating methods, 
questionnaires, interviews, or checklists. The main reason lies in the 
ability to acquire data that cannot be collected by observational or 
database methods. Since performance indicators belong to various 
dimensions, are financial or nonfinancial in nature, may be accessed 
internally or externally, are tangible or intangible, etc. multiple data 
collection methods have to be used to get a sound view of the current level 
of process performance. 

Traditional measurement systems were based on cost accounting techniques 
and performance measures were derived from cost accounting information. 
Since financial data are usually stored in databases, one could assume that 
financial aspects can be measured precisely. However, a closer examination 
shows that most of the data available are not process -oriented, i.e. they 
are not tailored to assess the financial performance of a business process. 
Much has been written about process-based accounting (e.g. ABC), but the 
penetration of such systems is still very low. 

Employee-related aspects are usually measured by subjective methods, such 
as questionnaires, or by observational methods. While traditional 
questionnaires were paper-based, today's IT offers the possibility of 
undertaking large surveys electronically and therefore much more 
efficiently. Other approaches not only automate conventional procedures, 
they try to exploit the full potential of modern IT. Such systems are known 
as Software Monitors (Teubner & Vaske, 1988) or as Computerized Performance 
and Control Systems (Grant & Higgins, 1996) . The functionality of such 
systems ranges from simple monitors that count transactions to 
sophisticated software that tracks performance on a variety of measures. 
An interesting point is raised by Grant and Higgins (1996, p. 222) 
regarding the frequency of data collection and feedback. Employees are most 
likely to believe that feedback is accurate if it is provided frequently. 
On the other hand, if data collection and feedback takes place often, the 
sense of being controlled is also increased. 

Overall, the methods and instruments of collecting data in a PPMS are not 
basically new. The innovation is that various instruments are used 



concurrently and focused on business processes. As data gathering takes 
place continuously or periodically, IT support is central. 

Creating an information system that manages collected data 

Information technology does not just support the process of data gathering, 
it is indispensable for data management. Once the current level of 
performance is measured for each indicator, these values have to be 
compared against target values and historical values, and trends have to be 
calculated. .Information regarding the performance gap (whether it is 
widening or narrowing) has to be acquired. Furthermore, it is essential in 
disseminating the results to the process participants, i.e. to the process 
manager and his/her colleagues, and to upper management. Additionally, a 
computerized system may ease access to the results in an ad-hoc manner for 
every process participant or person who is entitled to see them. Last but 
not least, computerized information systems facilitate data archiving and 
therefore support the calculation of time-series. In combination with 
statistical methods, cause-effect relationships may be established which 
are useful in assessing the impact of an organizational or technical 
measure on process performance. 

The question may be asked "Is it useful to establish a new, additional 
information system in order to measure and control business process 
performance?" Since more and more companies are implementing so-called 
enterprise resource planning (ERP) systems which store operational data as 
well as management -related data for almost every business area, an 
additional information system seems to be a waste of resources. However, 
there are two reasons why ERP systems are rarely adequate for this task. 
First, ERP systems are generic systems. Thus, they are extremely large and 
complex (SAP's R/3" contains several thousands of tables) . Modifying such 
systems would be very time-consuming and costly. Second, these systems are 
dedicated to collecting and storing financial and time-related data; in 
contrast, they are much less appropriate for other data categories such as 
performance data regarding innovation or customer satisfaction. Third, ERP 
systems consist of various modules which are tightly linked-local 
modifications are almost impossible. 

All in all, a PPMS should be conceptualized as a modular, separate 
information system which is loosely coupled to pther information systems 
throughout the organization. This provides some guarantee that the system 
can cope with the dynamic nature of business processes and their 
environment and with constant changes in informational needs, and that it 
will be able to benefit from modern technologies. 

Lessons learned 

As indicated earlier, the framework presented here has been applied in four 
enterprises. In order to set the scene, some contextual- information is 
given. The four participating enterprises can be characterized as follows: 
one is a multinational pharmaceutical company; the PPMS built was destined 
for various support processes within the business area 'finance and 
accounting' . The second enterprise is a medium- sized commercial bank; the 
process to be supported was called 'managing mortgage applications'. The 
third enterprise is a small wholesaler which operates mainly in the 
domestic market. The fourth enterprise produces electronic components and 
has manufacturing sites in four different countries; the PPMS has to 
support the entire ordering process-it starts with 'order entry' and ends 
with 'checking customer's payment'. The size of the four enterprises 
involved varies from 50 to 60 000 employees. 

Based on a cooperation with these enterprises over a period of 2 years, 
some conclusions can be drawn. First, we shall look at conclusions related 
to the elicitation of the performance indicators: 

Traditional performance measurement systems were focused primarily on 
financial aspects, and secondarily on time-related aspects, so it is not 
surprising that practitioners put these two aspects in the foreground. In 
order to extend the discussion towards the aspects mentioned, a list which 
consists of examples of goals and indicators for each of the five areas can 



be applied (see Kueng, 1998, p. 430) 



* Process managers were induced to define such performance indicators where 
data needed are easily available. Thus, it is important to state the 
process goals clearly and to verify the indicators selected by several 
quality criteria. 

* The construction of a sound set of process goals and performance actors 
is a creative and time-consuming step. It may take twice as long as the 
composition of the technical part. However, the intensive discussions about 
the aim and object of business processes will lead to a deeper, more 
customer-oriented understanding. The discussions raised a lot of questions 
such as "Why do we carry out the activity in this way if our customer needs 
that?" We believe that a solid agreement on the goals and outcomes of a 
business process is an essential step towards establishing a 
performance-based process management. 

* Highly detailed and decomposed performance indicators (low-level metrics) 
are usually regarded as valuable as they give very specific information. 
However, there is a price to pay: as soon as a business process is slightly 
modified, these indicators are out of context and can no longer serve as a 
guide for performance improvement . 

Second, some more general conclusions are listed: 

The role of a business process manager, or process owner, is essential. He 
or she has to play the role of a leader, an entrepreneur and a negotiator. 
If his/her competency is severely limited and decision-making power is 
restricted, it will be very time-consuming to implement a PPMS and the PPMS 
cannot be deployed effectively as the necessary changes cannot be realized 
by the process team. 

A PPMS is designed and implemented with substantial involvement on the part 
of senior management. For a project such as the implementation of a PPMS 
the endorsement and personal support of senior management must be given. 
Commitment of senior management without empowered process managers will not 
lead to success. Cross -departmental communication (e.g. human resources 
department with process managers) and a cooperative approach are absolutely 
necessary. Even then, it is very difficult to institutionalize process 
performance management into management thinking and into the daily 
operating practices of an organization. 

Finally, some conclusions related to the use of a PPMS : 

* Data collection must be made as easy as possible. The more effort process 
actors must put into non-original activities the more difficult it is to 
convince them that performance measurement is essential. One approach is 
'automating data collection'; even more effective is 'minimizing the amount 
of required data'. 

* One of the crucial requirements for effective use of a PPMS is the 
acceptance of the chosen indicators. Hence, it is essential to ensure that 
process participants can express themselves as to whether they consider the 
'given' goals and indicators useful or not. The application of a 
questionnaire (in a first round) and face-to-face communication (in a 
second round) have proved useful . Based on an empirical study, Sinclair and 
Zairi came to the conclusion that personal involvement was vital for 
effective performance measurement (Sinclair & Zairi, 1996, p. 378). 

* Measurement dysfunctions (aspects measured are improved at the expense of 
aspects not measured, though they may be relevant) exist and cannot be 
fully excluded- -even if one tries to implement a balanced set of 
indicators. In order to anticipate an unintended shift, a more fruitful but 
demanding approach may be for the process team to establish a common 
understanding, an understanding where goals, objectives and values are 
shared as far as possible among the individuals. 



* PPMSs in themselves do not have the ability to improve competitiveness 
per se. If, however, PPMS are used in conjunction with social 
transformation such as team orientation, a changed attitude towards 
openness, etc. the potential seems to be significant. 

Summary 

Several years ago, the business process community was debating whether the 
performance of business processes should be increased by a radical approach 
(BPR) or stepwise (continuous improvement CI) . Now there is some sort of 
agreement that both approaches have the right to exist and some companies 
do combine the two approaches successfully. From Fig. 6 we can infer that 
the dual approach is shared by us. 

First, based on process goals, a process model has to be composed (this 
activity may take place within a BPR project) or modified (as part of a CI 
program) . In the next step, the business process has to be implemented 
(BPR) or modified (CI) . Then a number of business cases (instances of a 
business process) are carried out. The next step, measurement of process 
performance-based on both indicators and target values-is usually not part 
of a BPR project. This is clearly a shortcoming. In a real CI program, on 
the other hand, performance measurement is an integral part. The same is 
true for the two other steps, 'feed back information' and 'define actions'. 
However, methods and tools to support process performance measurement and 
feeding relevant information back are still rare. A PPMS should alleviate 
this shortcoming. 

To summarize the approach described in this paper, we believe that process 
performance measurement is a necessity for a modern process -oriented 
organization. Based on our experience with several enterprises, it seems 
very unlikely that a universal set of performance indicators can be applied 
successfully to all business processes. Thus, performance indicators must 
be process -specif ic and have to be derived from both the strategic 
enterprise-wide goals and the process goals. Performance measurement, by 
itself, does not show which actions are to be taken in order to improve a 
process. However, it is a means to give the process a clear direction, to 
identify areas of weakness, to evaluate process performance comprehensively 
and to assess the impact of previous process changes. 

Figure 6 . 
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Human activity in the developed world strives not only to maintain 
status quo activities and lifestyles, but to improve on them. In 
particular, the application of technology has been focused on improvement. 
Technology is central to organized society's efforts to improve the lot of 
individuals and organizations, regardless of one's opinions of the success 
or failure of instances of technological application or of the ultimate 
nature of improvement. 

This ethos of improvement or "doing better" has strongly influenced 
attitudes toward software development and maintenance. From the software 
crisis of the mid-1960s, well described in |6 

, to the present day, many concepts, methodologies, languages, tools 
and techniques have been introduced with the aim of improving the software 
process and its products. Particular initiatives which we will examine here 
are CASE and the software improvement paradigms of the Software 
Engineering Institute ( SEI ) , Software Process Capability Maturity Model ( 
CMM ) , |10, 13, 14 

and the University of Maryland's Tailoring a Measurement Environment 
{ TAME ) project |l, 2 

CASE aims at greater automation of software production. Just as 
CAD/CAM has brought integrated design tools to the engineering of physical 
systems, CASE is bringing analogous tools to the more abstract 
engineering of software. Ultimately, the motivation for tool use is 
economic-- for competitive advantage. There are many aspects to competitive 
advantage, including time-to-market, productivity, quality, product 
differentiation, distribution and support. Software engineering, however, 
has a narrower scope, comprising software definition, design, production, 
and maintenance. CASE aims to improve these activities through the use 
and integration of software tools. 

Software improvement has recently received more explicit emphasis, 
together with a firmer conceptual and empirical basis, through the work of 
the SEI on the CMM |l0, 13, 14 

and the work of Basili and Rombach on the TAME project |l, 2 

. Central to both of these major research efforts has been the 
characterization and improvement of the software process. There are 
differences in the two improvement paradigms, which will be examined 
briefly later, but they agree in assigning a central role to software 
metrics for both software process characterization and improvement. 

The term software process has been used to designate the complex 
process by which software is developed, from conception to operation. 
Traditionally, the software process has been depicted informally in 
software development life cycle (SDLC) diagrams, usually augmented by 
textual descriptions. Recently, however, more formal approaches to software 
process modeling have emerged |12, 18 

with the construction of more precise and detailed models. The 
computer-aided enaction of such models by developers can potentially 
provide a degree of definition and traceability which has been difficult to 
achieve in the past and should lead to the collection of much better data 
about software development. 

The important developments in CASE , software maturity and 
improvement, software metrics, software process modeling and enaction, are 
brought together in this article and their relationships explored. The 



salient relationships between contributing areas are illustrated in Figure 
1. A modeling, measurement and development tool architecture is presented 
which integrates CASE , metrics, and process model enaction and thereby 
provides a framework and testbed for the understanding, management, and 
improvement of the software process. 

CASE , Software Improvement and Metrics 

In view of the software improvement intent of CASE , it is 
appropriate to examine CASE in relation to major software improvement 
models, namely the CMM and the TAME model. 

CASE and the SEI Capability Maturity Model 

The CMM is a five-level model in which higher levels indicate 
greater software process maturity which is in turn associated with 
increasing productivity and decreasing risk. Level 1 (Initial) represents 
the crisis-driven, ad hoc development which is still all too common. Level 
2 (Repeatable) , while still intuitive and dependent on individuals, 
exhibits regularity in repeating previously mastered tasks and the 
beginnings of manageability. Level 3 (Defined) is characterized by a 
specified and institutionalized software process, no longer so dependent on 
individuals, and by having a Software Engineering Process Group to lead 
process improvement. At Level 4 (Managed) the process is measured and 
controlled in the sense that relationships between activities are 
understood quantitatively so that, for example, variations in early 
activities can be analyzed to determine their expected effects on later 
activities. Managers have a firm quantitative basis for their plans and 
decisions. Level 5 (Optimizing) provides not just for the management of a 
defined process using automatic data collection but for change and 
optimization of the process itself. 

The CMM has been criticized on a number of counts |5 

. Much of the criticism is, in fact, a tribute to its profound impact 
on U.S. software producers. Some authors noted that the model is strikingly 
indifferent to the use of technology and automation for process 
improvement, that organizations and projects straddle the levels, that the 
multihurdle grading system has statistical and methodological flaws and 
that the model is unproven. ("It appears unlikely that such ratings have 
any meaningful correlation to the actual abilities of organizations to 
produce high-quality software on time and within budget" |5 

.) The evaluation program itself, and the importance to some 
organizations of getting high scores, may distort software improvement to 
fit the model framework. Other authors |ll 

have responded to these criticisms, noting that management is more 
important than technology, that experts have been unable to agree on the 
technologies necessary for software process improvement, and that the 
software capability evaluation instruments are evolving and subject to 
periodic revision. Other questions could be raised, such as the 
applicability of the model to application domains other than the U.S. 
defense domain within which it has largely been applied to date |5, 14 

. It would be unrealistic to regard the model as perfect, and equally 
unsatisfactory not to regard the profound effect which it is having on the 
software community as being mainly beneficial. From our point of view, the 
important issues raised by the CMM are the importance of improving 
software capability, the establishment of an improvement framework, and the 
need for metrics. We also examine the role of CASE in software 
improvement, which CMM does not seem to address adequately. The relevance 
of specific CASE tools to different CMM maturity levels has been 
considered by |19 

The introduction of CASE is seen by many organizations as a means of 
improving the consistency, repeatability and definition of their software 
process, as well as either the quality of their software products or the 
productivity of their software process, or both | 17 

. Since SEI maturity Level 2 is characterized by the label 
Repeatable and Level 3 as Defined, it can be argued that CASE would be 
seen by many, rightly or wrongly, as a major means of software maturity 
advancement to levels 2 and 3 if they were to consider their use of CASE 
in a CMM context. There is much work on CASE technology transfer |7, 
15, 16 

which indicates that CASE alone is not enough for improvement and 



that appropriate motivation, education and management are also necessary 
within a carefully planned introduction program. Nevertheless, CASE is 
often seen as the major technological agent on which improvement is 
focused. 

Progress up the maturity ladder also necessitates the use of 
appropriate metrics to assess the effects of tools, technologies, education 
and management and to measure aspects of the ascent from rung to rung. The 
SEI CMM implies the need for software metrics in the five maturity 
levels as follows |14, 20 

* Level 1, Initial: estimating software size, estimating resource 
needs, developing schedules, software quality assurance, gathering data on 
code and test errors. 

* Level 2, Repea table: need for orderly methods for tracking, 
controlling and improving the quality of software or of the software 
process; need for action plans directed at long-term software process 
improvement . 

* Level 3, Defined: the three key challenges are all metrics related: 
process measurement, process analysis and quantitative quality plans. 

* Level 4, Managed: both key process activities and major product 
properties are measured; changes are made to the software process 
specifications based on results of analyzing this data. 

* Level 5, Optimizing: data gathering is automated; metrics have a 
process or process improvement focus, or their purpose is to support a 
technology improvement plan. 

Thus, metrics is a key factor in raising the CMM software maturity 
level of an organization. 

CASE within the TAME Framework 

In the TAME project at the University of Maryland, Basili and 
Rombach have developed a methodology for improving the software process by 
tailoring it to specific project goals and environments |l, 2 

. The improvement methodology is a loop with five steps: 

Step 1: Characterize the environment and candidate models, methods and 
tools for improvement. 

Step 2: Establish and quantify improvement goals and check consistency 
between goals and improvement agents. 

Step 3: Choose first appropriate models, then appropriate methods and 
tools . 

Step 4: Transfer the chosen technology; carry out the software 
project; collect, validate and analyze data, providing on-line feedback 
throughout . 

Step 5: Do post mortem analysis and recommend new improvement goals. 

In TAME , metrics are chosen using the Goal, Question, Metric (GQM) 
paradigm. Improvement goals lead to questions that must be answered to 
determine whether the goals are being achieved. These questions, in turn, 
lead to metrics which are necessary to obtain quantitative answers to the 
questions . 

In many respects TAME is complementary to CMM . From the CMM 
point of view, the TAME improvement methodology can be regarded as an 
iterative process for climbing the capability maturity ladder. From the 
TAME point of view, CMM is concerned with steps 1, 2 and 5 of the TAME 
improvement methodology: characterizing the environment, at least from a 
maturity level point of view, identifying key metrics issues and setting 
improvement goals (the next rung on the maturity ladder) , doing post mortem 
analysis (determining what maturity level has been achieved) . 

Software Process Modeling, Measurement and Management 

In order to measure and manage the software process, we need suitable 
models of it. It should be defined. Not necessarily in the extended sense 
in which Level 3 of the CMM is Defined, but it should be sufficiently 
well defined for every resource-consuming activity, and every product or 
component of interest, to be comprehended within the chosen model. 
Traditionally, SDLC diagrams and verbal commentaries have been used to 
describe software development, typically illustrating variants of the 
well-known waterfall model and recently more sophisticated models, such as 
the spiral model |4 

. SDLC diagrams require formalizing, however, before they can be used 
to define software processes, rather than just describe them. In seeking an 



appropriate definition vehicle, we turn to the recent research area of 
software process modeling. 

Software process modeling has as two of its goals greater 
understanding and more formal description of the software process. Two 
significant contributions to the field have been those of Osterweil | 18 
and Humphrey and Kellner | 12 

. Osterweil' s work on process programs can be summed up by the 
catch-phrase title of his paper: "Software Processes are Software Too" | 18 

. Process programming represents software development in program form, 
using programming languages, notations and formalisms. Such process 
programs, however, are not executed (since development is still far from 
automatic) , but enacted in a symbiosis of developer, machine and process 
program | 23 

. In contrast to the essentially activity-based or functional view of 
process programming, Humphrey and Kellner propose a more product -based 
model made up of entities, such as code modules or user manuals, states, 
such as non-existent, undergoing development, developed, running tests, 
analyzing problems, passed testing, and state transitions, for example from 
running tests to either analyzing problems or to passed testing. 

Our software process modeling goals are somewhat different than those 
of many software modeling researchers. We seek to measure and manage the 
software process. Thus the modeled process must be measurable and 
manageable. For these purposes, the goals of understanding and 
formalization are clearly helpful, but are not enough. The difference in 
goals imposes a number of constraints and has a number of implications for 
process modeling. Notations and objects must be understandable, acceptable 
and, if possible, natural to software managers and developers. The 
granularity of activity and product decomposition must not be so coarse as 
to bury essential detail, such as embedded rework, or so fine as to be a 
measurement nuisance to developers and an unacceptable overhead. Both 
process programming and entity process modeling are sufficiently flexible 
to model software products and processes at any desired level of generality 
or detail. They are both, however, rather formal means of representation 
not intended for, nor suited to, ease of communication. During enaction, a 
process program can present a friendly face to the developer using 
appropriate dialogues, menus and graphics, but this is a different matter 
than communicating the structure of a process model. An adaptation of 
systems analysis methods is more suitable for this purpose. In this 
approach, data flow diagrams (DFDs) , or equivalent representations, are 
enacted. DFDs have the advantages of being widely known, easily understood, 
suited to the description of asynchronous person-machine systems, and 
covering activity breakdown levels appropriate to developers and managers. 
It might be argued that DFDs are themselves, like SDLCs, too informal for 
enaction. However, work has been done on the formalization of DFDs for 
their direct execution |8 

which is analogous to enaction. 

The Role of Process Model Enaction 

This section examines the role of process model enaction, first from a 
conceptual and then from a practical point of view. Conceptually, process 
model enaction provides a mechanism by which process models can be used for 
measurement and management. A software process model can be used not only 
to define, but also to structure, direct and record software development by 
having it enacted, partly by the developer and partly by the workbench on 
which the model is implemented. Enaction of a suitable model has great 
advantages for both measurement and management. If the model is clearly 
understood and agreed on by developers, its enaction can provide a 
framework within which they can work. Their activities can be clearly 
identified, and resource use can be recorded and directly related, at or 
near the time of use, to specific model activities, products and 
components. A suitable software process model can provide a comprehensive 
framework for development, and enaction can provide traceability through 
the model of developer effort and its effects. In concept, the role of 
process model enaction is a central one and its potential advantages are 
considerable. 

From a practical point of view, enaction experiments relevant to our 
purposes have been conducted by Boehm and Belz |3 

and by one of the authors. Boehm and Belz constructed and enacted a 



process program of the spiral model. Their observations are noteworthy, 
including "... the process programming experiment led to a revised 
process program better reflecting the realities of Spiral Model 
application. In particular, it identified the importance of early process 
requirements, architecture and design activities and the appropriateness of 
the Spiral Model risk-driven approach in guiding these activities." They 
identified many unresolved issues in the enaction of process programs but, 
more important, they demonstrated the feasibility of enacting a process 
program. 

Work by one of the authors on the enaction of process models also 
confirms the feasibility of enaction with two different process models, at 
least for small development projects in closely controlled environments. 
The first of two enaction models tested is shown in Figure 2. It is a 
simple waterfall model, with feedback flows, depicted as a top-level DFD . 
In practice, most of the DFD processes would be exploded to a further level 
of detail. The requirements and design processes would both include 
validation or verification steps, for example. The enacting developer first 
chooses an activity; then he or she choose appropriate data flows into that 
activity and particularizes them to specific products and components. The 
activity is then enacted and if it results in product changes, output flows 
are generated. For the simple developments chosen, all activities and 
products were covered by the model, all effort was recorded by activity and 
product /component and traffic along all data flow paths measured. The 
second enaction model tested was a product -based model shown in Booch 
diagram form in Figure 3. In this model, the developer selects a product, a 
specific product component, and then an operation on that component, for 
example "develop" or "validate/verify." Effort is recorded by the activity 
package and the resulting product change by the product /component package. 
The time and date of development will normally indicate if it is 
enhancement or rework. A process program has been written for this model 
and its enaction walked through. Once again the model was adequate for a 
simple development within a controlled environment. 

In contrast to the spiral model |3, 4 

, the two models depicted in Figures 2 and 3 are somewhat passive data 
collection models rather than more proactive management models. In fact, 
they can be regarded as different views of the same underlying 
product-based software process model for which a process entity model can 
also be constructed. The model has similarities to ISTAR |9 

in terms of its product /component focus and the work contract implied 
in the component/activity relationship. 

CASE and Metrics 

As noted earlier, metrics are an essential component of both the SEI 
and TAME improvement paradigms and Level 5 of CMM has automatic data 
collection as a prime characteristic | 14 

. In the past, the effective collection of software metrics has proven 
difficult and expensive. Data collection has been seen as a costly overhead 
and a nuisance to developers who hate filling in time sheets and do not 
want to be bothered with recording their activities in detail. Unpublished 
expert estimates of metrics collection overhead costs for different 
organizations and purposes have variously been 8--25% (general research) , 
10--20% (quality), 3--5% (progress/quality), 1.5% (progress). CASE , 
particularly integrated CASE (I- CASE ) or component CASE (C- CASE ), 
offers the potential to collect measurements of on-workbench activity and 
products automatically, both more accurately and in greater detail than 
existing, largely manual methods. 

It is important to distinguish between automatically collectable data 
and data which, by its nature, must be collected manually. The metrics data 
of interest include effort (related to purpose, activity and product) , 
product /component size and complexity, and quality data, such as defects 
and faults. In principle, it is a straightforward matter to measure the 
size and complexity of all products stored in a CASE repository |21, 22 
once one has decided on suitable, objective metrics. The automatic 
collection of effort and defect data is more difficult, however. 
On-workbench effort can be measured in terms of session lengths (allowing 
for periods of in-action) , keystrokes, mouse clicks and CASE transaction 
counts (such as add an entity, add a relationship, delete a data type) . 
On-workbench effort can also be related to product changes by comparing the 



before and after states of affected product components. However, there is 
much related of f- workbench activity which, by its nature, cannot be 
recorded automatically. This includes thinking, discussion, meetings and 
other miscellaneous activities. Similarly, defect and fault data arise in 
many different situations, such as inspections, verification, use of 
intermediate products in later development, testing and operation, many of 
which may not be directly related to workbench activity. The collection of 
of f -workbench data is an important issue which is considered in the next 
section . 

Suitably instrumented I- CASE , or C- CASE including a metrics 
component, are ideal for automatable data collection and, indeed, open new 
measurement possibilities \21 

. Much of the required data, including product /component size and 
complexity, can be collected by a suitable metrics component which has read 
access to the CASE repository. However, keystroke, mouse click and 
transaction counts are best collected by CASE tools themselves. There has 
been some discussion, particularly at the CASE '89 Workshop in London, 
about whether or not CASE vendors should include metrics in their 
products. Many users at the workshop felt they should. Vendors, however, 
pointed out that users were not agreed about precisely what metrics they 
wanted. 

CASE raises new measurement possibilities and requirements. For 
example, in the early stages of CASE development much use is made of 
diagrams for system modeling and design, such as DFDs, data models and 
structure charts. Automatic measurement of the size and complexity of such 
diagrams, given suitable metrics, would clearly be very useful for 
estimating downstream CASE development effort. Maximizing the automation 
of metrics with CASE should help to reduce data collection and analysis 
costs, increase the accuracy and consistency of size and complexity data 
and provide comprehensive size and complexity trend data over time. The 
authors are of the opinion that automatic collection of software 
development data, where this is possible, should not wait until Level 5 of 
the CMM but, in view of the importance of metrics to all CMM levels 
above the first, should start as early as practicable. 

CASE as a Testbed for Modeling, Measurement and Management 

We now need to put all the pieces into an integration model as shown 
in Figure 4. In this model the developer does not interact directly with 
the CASE tool set, or integrated CASE development environment, he or 
she is using. Instead, the developer enacts a suitable process model, such 
as that of Figure 2 or Figure 3. It is simplest conceptually to consider 
enaction as occurring in sessions in which a developer selects one 
component and one type of operation. Single-purpose sessions of this nature 
may be quite long (e.g., developing a data model); whereas others may be 
short and run together with other sessions (e.g., making consistent changes 
to both a data model and a DFD, working on each alternately) . The 
single -purpose session is important as a measurement unit. Enaction of the 
software process model associates the session for measurement purposes with 
a specific model product /component and operation (e.g., "develop data 
model" or "test customer data entry/change module"). 

Before passing the developer on to the CASE environment, the 
software process model activates a metrics envelope. This takes a 
before-session snapshot of the repository, turns on a clock and initializes 
counts for on-workbench developer activity. The developer then enters the 
CASE development environment to which most of his or her effort will 
normally be devoted. At this early stage no inbuilt constraints have been 
implemented which would restrict the developer in such a way that he or she 
could only access the selected product/component and uses only the 
appropriate CASE transactions for the selected operation. However, CASE 
repository snapshot comparisons and transaction traces can be used as a 
check. We are relying on developer education and discipline, which is 
acceptable in a research environment. When the developer indicates the end 
of a session, the entry process to the CASE environment is essentially 
reversed as we back out through the metrics envelope to the software 
process model. An "after" -repository snapshot is taken, normally just of 
the selected product /component, and changes from "before" noted; the clock 
is switched off, the elapsed time and counts are passed to the software 
process model, and control also transferred to the software process model. 



The measurements are logged to the appropriate activity before the 
developer begins another session and the cycle is repeated. 

The process model thus records all product /component changes as well 
as on-workbench activity and effort. There are several possible ways of 
collecting of f -workbench data. One approach is to present the developer 
with suitable menus requesting details of of f -workbench activities at 
appropriate intervals, say once or twice a day. Another is to request 
details of any related of f -workbench activity at the beginning of each 
session. Related design reasoning, or other relevant information, can also 
be captured, if desired. A third approach is to attempt to record all data 
within the software process model framework, so that no development is 
done, either on or off the workbench, except within the enaction of some 
software process model activity. If this approach is adopted, the model is 
always entered by the developer when starting any work on the project and 
exited only when that work is completely finished. In all cases, the scope 
of software process model activity must be clearly defined. It must be 
clearly understood what activities are included and what, if any, are 
excluded. If high-quality data is to be collected, it is important both 
that data be recorded when it is recent and clear in developers' minds and 
that it be recorded within the same environment, and using the same 
conventions, as that in which it will be used. 

Figure 4 shows a project manager interaction with the software process 
model as well as a developer interaction. This is intended to allow for 
associated project management activities, such as making estimates, setting 
and modifying goals, and monitoring progress. For example, the sizes of all 
products, such as requirements, data models, DFDs, database schemas, action 
diagrams or structure diagrams, can be continually monitored, as can the 
complexity of structure diagrams. A trace of product size and complexity 
changes over time can give a good picture of progress and productivity 
throughout each product's life cycle, including development, rework, 
enhancement and maintenance. The software process models of Figures 2 and 3 
do not include project management activities at this stage. That is the 
subject of a future study. 

The integration model relates to parts of Steps 3, 4 and 5 of the 
TAME improvement methodology as follows. For Step 3: Appropriate software 
process models and methods can be built using DFDs, process programs, or 
some equivalent notation. CASE tool sets or environments can be chosen as 
appropriate tools. The integration model can be used in Step 4 to "carry 
out the software project; collect, validate and analyze data, providing 
on-line feedback throughout." Finally in Step 5, the comprehensive metrics 
collected can be used in the post mortem analysis. In relation to the CMM 
, the integration model can provide process definition as well as the 
metrics necessary to resolve improvement issues at all levels of maturity. 

Conclusions 

CASE is viewed by many organizations as an important agent of 
software improvement, but it is not sufficient on its own. When integrated 
with metrics and a suitable software process model, CASE can form the 
core of a testbed for modeling, measurement and management of the software 
process. It can do this for the following reasons: 1) For modeling, 
including empirical model validation and improvement, because CASE tools 
are employed within, and only within, the enaction of a suitable software 
process model. 2) For measurement, because the CASE tools are embedded in 
a metrics envelope which maximizes automated data collection and, in 
conjunction with the process model, provides immediacy for nonautomatable 
data collection and traceability for all measurement. 3) For management, 
because the integrated model can provide comprehensive progress reporting 
and can also provide data from which earlier and later activities and 
products can be related for the purposes of estimation, planning and 
monitoring. 

The integrated model fits well with influential software improvement 
paradigms, such as CMM and TAME , providing a mechanism or platform 
which can meet their process definition and metrics needs. The feasibility 
of the integrated model has been established in a limited, controlled 
research environment. Much more work needs to be done, however, before it 
can be applied more widely in practical situations. 
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ABSTRACT: In the present economic context of liberalization and 
globalization, Indian organizations face many challenges. Customer focus is 
essential as is a corresponding emphasis on the quality of products, 
systems, and procedures. The Indian software industry has been recognized 
globally for its competitiveness built upon quality attributes such as 
timeliness and reliability of delivery. This paper is based on a case study 
carried out in one of the leading software organizations in India involved 
in developing a range of application software for banks, insurance 
companies, and financial houses. The case study work involved a survey 
identifying the critical success factors for TQM, and identifying how the 
company adopts various principles and techniques of quality management . 
The paper uses this case study to suggest a model for TQM implementation. 
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Introduction 

Today, technology has become a key driver of information systems. Although 
"properly" the information needs of the organization should drive the 
technology, with new technologies coming -in faster than they can be 
implemented and exploited, it becomes imperative that strategic IT plans 
for any organization are well defined and flexible enough to exploit the 
competitive and commercial advantages of current and future technologies. 

XYZ a software organization, offers its strategy consulting services based 
around enterprise modeling. A typical engagement involves the following two 
steps . 

Mapping of the enterprise 

The first step is to map the entire organization by capturing business 
objectives, strategies, organizational structures, operational process 
flows, competencies, information flows, existing IT infrastructures and 
other aspects of the organization in the form of an enterprise model. The 
model depicts the organization as a set of entities with dependencies and 
inter-relationships. Identification of information needs at each desk and 
analysis of the model developed in the first stage throws up the gaps and 
bottlenecks in information flows. The process also identifies the critical 
nature of specific pieces of information at particular desks. These needs 
are confirmed through discussions with representatives of the business. 

Developing the information deployment strategy 

Once the needs have been identified in the previous stage, the process 
moves on to "How". IT deployment options change almost on a daily basis, 
and the deployment of IS on the most appropriate IT vehicle is important. 
It is a wide and detailed knowledge of the options and the experience of a 



variety of implementations that make the XYZ business consultants (and all 
such consultants) suited for assisting organizations in honing their IT 
strategies. Additionally, such an IT strategy consulting engagement would 
necessarily involve a senior business consultant from XYZ with significant 
experience in the business area of the client organization. A team of 
technical and enterprise modeling experts will support the consultant. 

The implementation of software systems, and the quality factors relating to 
such implementation, raises different issues than for a straightforward 
hardware implementation. (Rook, 1986) suggests that the differences between 
hardware and software are: 

- software has no physical appearance; 

- few software quality metrics exist; 

- software is much more complex than hardware; 

- effects. of software change propagate explosively; 

- software development makes very little use of pre-existing components. 

These factors impinge directly on software quality programmes and 
processes . 

Quality management self -assessment is now of great interest to Indian 
companies. This is largely because of the introduction of quality award 
models, starting with the Malcolm Baldrige National Quality Award (MBNQA) 
introduced in 1987, and the European Quality Award introduced in 1991. More 
recently, a number of other national quality awards such as Rajiv Gandhi 
National Quality Award in 1991, the CII-EXIM Business Excellence Quality 
Award (1999), the Gold Peacock Award (1991), and the Ramkrishna Bajaj 
National Quality Award (1995) were introduced. These awards were based on 
the methodologies of the MBNQA and EQA. 

These award models, the criteria and the guidelines for application are 
helpful in defining quality management in a way which enables 
management to more easily understand the concept (Wiele et al . , 1995). 

The criteria of quality awards suggest that the salient characteristics of 
IT organisations in terms of delivering quality products and services are: 

- a focus on performance metrics - such as timely delivery; 

- an ability to manage a highly knowledge -intensive work force; 

- an emphasis on high performance teams; 

- effective communication processes and skills; 

- innovative leadership; 

a greater degree of customer contact throughout the life cycle of the 
project (design, development, maintenance etc.); 

- appropriate motivation processes and techniques; 

- an excellent interactive work environment. 
Profile of the organization 

XYZ is a BT-1,000 company (the top 1,000 companies in India according to 
Business Today magazine) with an annual turnover of Rs 10 Crores in 1998-99 
(1 crore = 10,000,000 Rupees : 1$ = approx 43 Rupees). XYZ Software was 
founded by three enterprising professionals in 1986, when XYZ Software 
Workshop Pvt. Ltd was started with the objective of supporting the IT needs 
of Citibank, India. By 1990, it was a 200 person company and was launched 
as the export wing of the group. Led by a managing director, a core team 
was moved across and further strengthened with experienced professionals 



from the industry. Though they started to make significant breakthroughs in 
the South East Asian region, the focus remained on the banking and 
financial services sector. In 1994, XYZ Software opened up a wholly owned 
subsidiary office in Singapore to get closer to its customers. 

From consultancy and services, to the creation of innovative solutions, the 
transformation of XYZ Software into a "product" company, has been a 
deliberate process. Today, XYZ is a respected provider of customised 
software solutions and products for financial services, including retail 
banking, credit cards and leasing. 

The main services offered by XYZ are: 

- IT strategy consulting; 

- customized software development; 

- Internet/intranet solutions; 

- consultancy services; 

- software support and maintenance services. 
The history of quality management in XYZ 

- A brief history of quality management . The "quality journey" was 
started in 1994 aiming for ISO 9000 certification. The basic processes and 
documents were put in place in 1995 but certification was not achieved and 
the ISO 9000 programme was discontinued in mid 1996. However, the "journey" 
and the project were not dead altogether as a "Project summary" document 
was written at the beginning of 1997 to establish certain controls over the 
development project lifecycle. Gradually, because it was not controlled, 
the document (and the principles and processes within it) slowly moved from 
usage to non-usage. However, its use led to some serious thought about the 
formulation of standards and controls and led, in turn, to the formulation 
of the "Checkpoint Document". This Checkpoint Document was followed by all 
project managers (though not always totally) . The document later formed the 
"spinal cord" of the standards set for the SEI-CMM standards (Software 
Engineering Institute; USA Capability Maturity Model standard) . 

Performance metrics. The organization aims to deliver customer 
satisfaction in terms of providing high quality products, at reasonable 
prices, delivered on time, with effective after-sales training and 
services. The success of this approach is presumably reflected in the 
financial performance of the organization. The share price of XYZ moved 
from a low of 11.05 in June 1998 to a high of 40.20 in June 1999. Revenues 
and profits are shown in Table I . 

Quality improvement teams. In order to increase the quality of the 
process, SEI-CMM level processes are in place and a software 

engineering process group has been formed whose main focus is on the 
process improvement of the organization based on quality management 

principles . 

Quality tools. The tool used for repository purposes is Visual Source 
Safe. For project planning and project tracking, Microsoft Project 98 is 
used. 

Reward system. The "normal" company policy which encourages staff to 
improve and innovate within their own work/job, provides reward in the form 
of both stock certificates and money. 

Experience with ISO 9000. Although the process did not result in 
certification, it was a most useful development stage and formed the 
starting points for the SEI-CMM standard. 

- Other quality concepts. A TQM awareness session is held every year for 
staff and all new joiners. Kaizen also plays an important role in the 



continuous improvement process. 



Market imperatives 

The market strategy has always been to build on experience and to 
specialise in the financial services sector. Target markets were identified 
as South East Asia and the growing USA market. 

This need to capture market share in the US was the motivating force to 
change the way in which the company operated, and in particular to change 
its attitude to quality. Project management and control was the first area 
to be tackled and was the first step in identifying and implementing 
external standards and control processes. A basic framework for project 
documentation was established using Checkln and Checkout controls and a 
structured repository to ensure audit trails of all projects. 

These relatively tentative steps towards the establishment of control 
systems and standards were successful enough to lead to a re-invigoration 
of the concept of quality management and quality systems. As stated 
before, this coincided with the arrival or development in India of a number 
of internationally recognised quality award models (QAMs) . Most of these 
models include an element of self -assessment . These enable an organisation 
to analyse and identify areas of weakness against the model and, hence, to 
initiate improvement activities. One such popular model, the CII-EXIM 
business excellence award, is described here. 

CII-EXIM Business Excellence Award (CEBEA) 

The purpose of creating this award was to set a challenge for industry to 
scale new heights of quality and leadership. It does this in part by 
creating "role model" organizations, which exemplify the application of the 
TQM approach to the achievement of business success - this is business 
excellence. The award is a collaboration between EXIM (Export Import bank), 
and CI I (Confederation of Indian Industry) instituted and announced at the 
2nd Quality Summit in 1994. The CII-EXIM Quality Award is based on the 
European Quality Award and is based on the following criteria: 

- eadership; 

- people management; 

- policy and strategy; 

- resources; 

- processes; 

- people satisfaction; 

- customer satisfaction; 

- impact on society; 

- business results. 

The concept underlying the award can be summarized as: "Customer 
satisfaction, people satisfaction, and a positive impact on society are 
achieved through leadership, which drives policy and strategy, people 
management, resources, and processes leading ultimately to business 
excellence . 11 

The model serves as a broad structural guide for quality transformation, 
and the assessment categories serve as a basis for evaluating progress. 

The case study methodology 

The case study is based on work carried out during various field visits to 
XYZ software. Respondents for the survey were chosen from across the spread 
of departments. They completed a questionnaire and this was followed up by 



both structured interviews and informal discussions. The objectives of the 
survey were to discover, in relation to the CII-EXIM model: 

how the participant rated the organization's current practice against 
each factor; 

- how frequently performance is measured and ranked (to get some indication 
of performance) ; 

- how senior managers practise XYZ quality management principles, tools 
and techniques . 

There were seven respondents to the questionnaire. A self -assessment score 
(SAS) was computed to identify "quality performance". 

Discussion and results 

The results of the survey are shown in Table II. It is evident that for 
some of the factors (e.g. resources), the variability (in terms of 
coefficient of variation) in respondent's perception is significantly less 
than for others (e.g. people satisfaction) . 

The factors "People satisfaction" and "Impact on society" have 
significantly higher values for the coefficient of variance, showing 
perhaps the bias of the mindset of Indian management towards their employee 
and society. 

Table III shows that the SAS for XYZ in 1999 was 718.7 (on a scale of 0 to 
1,000) . This was based on the collective perceptions of the managers within 
the company. The scoring evolved based on sessions explaining and 
discussing the use of the model as a self -assessment tool and asking 
managers both to score the organization against the identified factors and 
to rank the importance of factors. The relative importance of factors is 
shown in Table IV. 

The model is based on a number of factors and the case study shows that 
some interaction is evident amongst these factors. 

The TQM model (Figure 1) presupposes that there is some system for 
performance measurement in place in the organization. A prioritized list of 
such measures is given in Table V. 

The system captures performance on a variety of dimensions (both financial 
as well as non-financial) . As expected, customer satisfaction is the most 
important for XYZ. Innovation /techno logy and productivity follow. 
Interestingly, financial measures are in 4th position. The factors that 
make up the measures, and the frequency of measurement, are shown in Table 
VI . 

Summary 

In summary the approach followed by XYZ (and perhaps a generic model for 
quality management ) is as follows: 

(1) Compute a self -assessment score (SAS) based on CII-EXIM model. This 
involves various functional heads in brainstorming mode. 

(2) Based on this SAS, identify and prioritize areas needing improvement. 

(3) Devise quality initiatives (QI) to improve SAS. Involve people at all 
levels in implementing these QI . 

(4) Measure the performance in qualitative and quantitative terms to study 
the impact of the QI . 

Repeat steps (1) to (4) until a satisfactory SAS is obtained. 
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ABSTRACT: PRC, a subsidiary of Litton Industries, is a systems and software 
integrator whose primary customers are national government agencies. PRC 
based its software process improvement (SPI) on an integration of its 
corporate quality improvement (QI) program and the model -based initiatives 
of the Software Engineering Institute (SEI) . Currently, over 75% of PRC's 
senior management team are formally trained in QI , with over 100 process 
management systems in place company-wide. Quality teams use a 7 -step 
problem solving process called the QI story. Quality in daily work 
identifies, controls, and improves key work processes. Priority management 
focuses on achieving breakthrough improvements in the highest priority 
areas. The program and its results are described in detail. 
TEXT: Selecting a process improvement paradigm that fits the culture of an 
organization can provide dramatic results. This article describes how PRC 
based its software process improvement (SPI) program on an integration of 
its corporate quality improvement (QI) program and the model -based 
initiatives of the Software Engineering Institute (SEI). The commitment to 
QI throughout PRC nurtures a culture characterized by rapid 
problem-solving, strong senior management support, a common process 
definition language, visible process improvement, and a network of 
processrelated teams. PRC's SPI has leveraged this QI culture to mature 
rapidly to Level 3 and to establish a foundation for Levels 4 and 5 of the 
Capability Maturity Model (CMM) for software. 

PRC, a subsidiary of Litton Industries, is a systems and software 
integrator whose primary customers are national government agencies. PRC 
has 5,600 employees in criminal justice/public safety, defense, document 
imaging, education/training, electronic commerce, global command and 
control, health/medical, intelligence, legacy systems, transportation, and 
weather/ energy/ space markets. PRC maintains four core competencies: open 
systems, program management, software engineering, and multimedia/imaging. 
The SPI program spans all PRC business units and worldwide locations. Prior 
to 1993, PRC approached SPI in the traditional fashion-a group within our 
Technology Center was responsible for "getting PRC to Level 3." This group 
performed assessments on two pilot projects, designed corporate processes, 
and wrote manuals that defined software engineering and SPI practices; yet 
no significant institutionalization beyond the pilot projects occurred. 

In 1991, PRC investigated Total Quality Management (TQM) programs, 
selected a TQM vendor, and initiated pilot programs. This 
manufacturingbased program failed to take hold in PRC's services 
environment. Under strong new senior leadership, PRC tried again, this time 
using the QI process developed by Florida Power & Light (FPL) . At that 
time, FPL was the only U.S. company to win the Deming Award for Quality. 
This approach is supported by a FPL spin-off -Qualtec Quality Services-and 
has three basic components: quality teams, quality in daily work (QIDW) , 
and priority management. Currently, over 75% of PRC's senior management 
team are formally trained in QI , with over 100 process management (QIDW) 
systems in place company-wide. Quality management boards (QMB) , 
consisting of managers and their direct reports, oversee the implementation 
of QI at corporate and business unit levels. The QMB initiates and acts as 
a steering committee for QI teams. 

Quality teams use a 7-step problem solving process called the "QI story." 



Many of these teams cross functional areas. A QI lead team follows 
particular QI teams in the execution of their QI story or in the definition 
of processes, and facilitates the teams' recommended problem solutions. 

Quality in daily work (QIDW) identifies, controls, and improves key work 
processes. We first identify our top-priority work processes and determine 
which need improvement. For those, we identify customers, determine what 
satisfies our customers (their valid requirements) , and document the 
process to meet requirements using flowcharts and text. Next, we add 
targets and indicators to measure the process and the quality of its 
outcome. Using these indicators according to statistical process control 
principles, we monitor and modify our processes until they are stable and 
capable of meeting customers' needs. Then, we standardize and replicate 
them elsewhere in the business. 

Priority management focuses on achieving breakthrough improvements in the 
highest priority areas. PRC's executive team conducts "voice of the 
customer" analysis to determine what is most important to customers, and 
"voice of the business" analysis to determine what is most important to 
employees and other key stakeholders. 

Applying QI to SPI 

In early 1993, the U.S. Air Force released an RFP requiring a software 
capability evaluation. As a result, PRC senior management created the 
Phoenix team in March 1993 as a cross -project quality improvement team 
chartered to apply QI to SPI, to perform CMM-based assessments on 10 major 
software projects, and to produce a SPI plan to effect improvements at 
project and corporate levels. The team was to exist regardless of the 
outcome of the RFP (which was eventually retracted) . Meanwhile, PRC could 
see the Phoenix team mechanism was working. 

Phoenix team projects represented a range of size and a variety of clients 
and application domains, but shared a common element: a desire to improve 
their software processes. Team representatives were those who were "so key 
to their projects that they could not be spared;" they became local SPI 
champions . 

Each project initiated two QI teams: a QMB and a Software Engineering 

Process Group (SEPG) . The SEPGs are QI lead teams and report to their 

QMBs. This ensures that SEPGs are integrated into our continuous 
improvement program. As lead teams, SEPGs and QMBs initiate QI teams. 
Supporting the SPI program at the corporate level are several full-time 
staff positions-including the Technology Center SEPG, which derives its 
tasking from the PRC SEPG and the Director of the Software Engineering Core 
Competency. The combination of line personnel involved in SPI and 
Technology Center full-time SPI resources has been critical to PRC's 
success . 

The Phoenix team used the QI story as its methodology, but it supplemented, 
freely with the tools and techniques provided by the SEI . The team found 
the two methodologies complemented each other; the SEI CMM methodology had 
a strong and well-established model that provides specific criteria, 
targets, and measurements, whereas the QI story provided a thorough 
problem-solving technique and set of tools. Table 1 shows where the SEI 
tools and techniques were inserted into the QI story. 

In 1994, PRC initiated Phoenix II, beginning improvements on another set of 
12 projects. Representatives from these projects learn QI and SPI tools and 
techniques, assess their projects using the PRC maturity questionnaire, 
build software process improvement plans, encourage each other, and 
broadcast their results within the company. A Phoenix III team began in 
September 1996; and PRC plans additional Phoenix teams in the near future 
to coordinate selected SPI efforts within other Litton divisions. 



Measuring Results 



We performed a second set of assessments in January 1994, and have perform 
them annually ever since. We analyze the findings from the assessments to 
focus our plans each year (see Figure 1) . Project and company objectives 
and priorities are incorporated into the SPI plans so they maintain a 
business case for SPI while countering weaknesses from the assessment, 
institutionalizing strengths, and progressing toward higher maturity 
levels. Since our goal is not just project but organizational maturity, we 
continue to reexecute the QI story each year. Our assessments have 
continued to show marked improvement in process maturity, which translates 
to achievements like a reduction in critical defect density of 49.9% 
between releases, and a time-to-market reduction of 28.6%. 

A case study reporting the experience of 11 software projects in reusing 
120 processes from 1991-1995 indicated the time to develop a 
project-specific process was dramatically lower through reuse, showing up 
to a 10 to 1 decrease in time to tailor a process [3] . 

In July 1996, PRC's Systems Integration business unit contracted an outside 
firm to conduct a Software Capability Evaluation, an independent assessment 
of PRC's progress in achieving CMM maturity. The firm certified the 
business unit and the six evaluated projects at CMM Level 3. It took them 
39 months to move from Level 1 to Level 3, well below the mean of 55 months 
[1] . 

Costs and Lessons Learned 

The cost of SPI is shared within PRC as an overhead cost by the four 
business units, which invest in SPI based upon their organizational SPI 
commitments, goals, and customer needs. PRC has been engaged in QI/SPI for 
four years, spending about $1 million a year, an average of $470 per 
software engineer annually. Table 2 compares PRC SPI cost data with those 
from 13 organizations representing a variety of maturity levels [2] . Top 
management commitment to both QI and SPI has been essential to achieving 
accelerated maturity. The CEO enforces and rewards SPI involvement, 
advocates the program at the PRC QMB, and hosts a semiannual Executive 
Sponsor Status Review. SEPG representatives, program managers, and senior 
managers, up to and including the CEO, attend the status review, where 
results and issues are shared company-wide, project success stories are 
showcased, and every project displays their "CMM poster," detailing current 
status and progress. To meet middle managers' need for planning 
information, a "Managing Software Process Improvement" course is offered. 

(Table Omitted) 

Captioned as: Table I. QI and SPI tools and techniques used in the quality 
improvement story 

The biggest challenge to continued progress in SPI is maintaining momentum 
and visibility. Key countermeasures are the status review, lead team 
briefs, PRC-wide SPI symposia, internal technical articles, capability 
evaluation readouts, SEI visits, and wide participation by line 
organizations . 

Top down organizational goals drive business unit objectives; SPI goals are 
included in personal objectives of key management. We consider QI and SPI 
as the "way we do business." It is not optional. This has required a 
substantial cultural change both for PRC and, in some cases, for our 
customers . 

We have found that the things that are measured are the ones that improve, 
but PRC experienced early difficulty in institutionalizing measurement. 
Keys to our current success are: 

* Active management involvement 

♦Trained project champions 

*A full-time metrics advocacy function *Higher project maturity, which 
motivates measurement 



(Chart Omitted) 



Captioned as: Figure I. Results of PRC CMM-based assessments from 1993 to 
1996 

(Table Omitted) 

Captioned as: Table 2. Comparison of PRC and industry SPI costs 

Training courses were developed for PRC corporate processes, including how 
to tailor them for specific projects. A cadre of SPI instructors is 
maintained to teach the "PRC way." As individuals move among projects, the 
basic processes, proceduress methods, and tools are familiar, and are the 
product of continuous improvement. 

In 1994, the PRC SEPG converted its electronic Process Asset Library, a 
collection of SPI -related assets, to web-based technologies. The number of 
assets now totals over 1,000, including the corporate SPI processes, 
training materials, and related artifacts. When project "Best of Breed" 
processes failed to take hold, we used domain engineering techniques to 
build reusable processes. 

The PRC Phoenix SPI Reference Manual provides information to every software 
engineer about PRC's software engineering policies, the CMM, the asset 
library, PRC's SPI Training Program, and other PRC-developed SPI tools. 
These tools include a CMM poster that displays a project's maturity, the 
Process Asset Library, and the PRC Maturity Questionnaire, which automates 
analysis and reporting of an expanded SEI questionnaire. 

Plans for the Future 

In the near term, PRC plans to replicate our Phoenix process, reaching more 
projects and sites. We also expect to support SPI for small projects, 
expand our use of measurement, assess the personal software process, and 
support and extend our web-based asset library. Moreover, we will establish 
Level 4/5 "potential maturity" through process definition, documentation, 
and training of all Level 4 and 5 key process areas. Each of these plans 
relies on elements of the QI infrastructure. Of particular value to certain 
Level 4/5 processes (for example, quantitative process management, process 
change management, defect prevention, and technology change management) is 
the requirement embedded in our QI/QIDW system for quality and process 
indicators. Therefore, improved measurement activities and use of 
statistical control techniques will result in additional maturity gains. 
The synergy between PRC's QI and SPI programs enables us to plan 
aggressively for Level 4 and 5 maturity at selected divisions, sites, and 
projects . 
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ABSTRACT: Application development quality and productivity have been 
identified as being among the top 10 concerns of information systems (I/S) 
executives in both 1991 and 1992. In exploring the role of measurement in 
the pursuit of I/S application development quality and productivity, it is 
noted that both business value measures and I/S process and product 
measures are required to satisfy the information needs of I/S management. 
In describing the relationships between productivity, quality, and 
measurement, these classes of measures are identified, and "dominant 
measures" are grouped according to the maturity levels defined by the 
Software Engineering Institute's Capability Maturity Model for Software. 
Finally, it is noted that comprehensive planning for the cultural changes 
that must accompany I/S measurement is critical to the successful 
deployment of the process. 

TEXT: The phrases "market -driven quality," "total customer satisfaction." 
and "total quality management (TQM) " often come up in executive 
conversations today because of the growing awareness that the ability of a 
business to compete effectively depends on increasing quality and 
productivity. (1) Many companies are actively reengineering their business 
processes to achieve quality and productivity improvements. Information 
systems (I/S) technology often plays an important role in business process 
re-engineering initiatives. As a result, I/S customers throughout the 
enterprise are demanding higher-quality software applications that do more 
and are delivered faster. Software managers, like their line-of -business 
customers, are struggling to improve quality and productivity. 
Unfortunately, higher quality and greater productivity are often viewed as 
competing, rather than complementary, goals. Consider, for example, 
organizations that seek to improve application development quality through 
increased testing. These organizations usually find that quality improves, 
but overall development productivity suffers. The additional testing 
requires additional time and expense, both for the testing effort and for 
correcting the defects that testing uncovers. 

The conclusion that quality improvements come at the expense of 
productivity is caused by not viewing the relationship between quality and 
productivity as part of a total system. By analyzing the software 
development life cycle as a whole, I/S organizations can look at ways to 
build quality into the whole system, from initial conceptualization of a 
software application, all the way through maintenance and obsolescence. 

This paper is directed at I/S organizations that are considering the 
implementation of a software measurement process as a means to quantify and 
improve their value to the enterprises they serve. We hope that these 
organizations will benefit from an overview of measurement principles, a 
translation of these principles into I/S terms, an appreciation for the 
hierarchical nature of meaningful measures, and an awareness of the 
cultural and organizational aspects of deploying a measurement process. 

Quality drives productivity. Many experts in quality, including W. Edwards 
Deming, Joseph Juran, and Philip Crosby, have shown that the key to 
improving product quality lies in improving the quality of the process by 
which the product is made. Reduced rework and improved productivity are 
direct results of improving the quality of the production process. This 
conclusion is supported by a Federal Quality Institute finding in the 



mid-1980s that "productivity is a by-product, a result of quality 
improvement . " (2) Software organizations are more frequently reporting that 
increased quality results in increased development productivity. (3) 

If the concept that quality drives productivity seems obvious, why is it 
that many I/S TQM efforts are not underway? One reason may be that I/S has 
been traditionally viewed by an enterprise as an expense center. Because 
expense centers do not interface directly with external customers and do 
not usually produce products used by these customers, they are typically 
the last areas targeted by TQM initiatives. 

A more fundamental reason, in our opinion, is that effective quality 
initiatives require clear definitions and explicit measures of quality. 
Many I/S organizations have failed to define and measure quality in their 
customers' terms. This failure is a failure to communicate. High costs are 
associated with the communication failure. Having failed previously to work 
with end users to define application quality in customer terms, I/S is 
often not included in the early stages of the line-of -business system 
planning activities of an enterprise and misses the opportunity for 
effective partnership with them. As a result, I/S often does not provide to 
the enterprise the full value of which it is capable. 

In working with customers to define software quality, I/S has to recognize 
that quality includes both utility (usefulness) and usability. Utility 
refers to how much the application helps the user to complete his or her 
work. Usability is a combination of attributes such as user-friendliness 
and reliability. In order to be successful in meeting customer 
expectations, I/S development organizations must work with their customers 
to define quality for application development, and then must develop 
metrics that will help them manage to that definition of quality. 

Ultimately, any definition of quality has to address both the products that 
I/S delivers and the software processes it uses to deliver them. These two 
broad dimensions of quality are often represented by the following 
questions : 

1. Are we doing the right things? 

2. Are we doing things the right way? 

Table 1 illustrates the two dimensions. (Table 1 omitted) 

Measurement drives quality. Quality experts are certain that measurement is 
essential to improving quality. According to Dr. Curtis Reimann, 1989 
Chairman of the Board of Overseers of the Malcolm Baldrige National Quality 
Award, "The number one factor common to companies scoring high in quality 
was that they were quantitative and had instituted measurement processes." 
In other words, measurement drives quality. Well -designed measurement 
focuses on goals; reciprocally, well-defined quality is measurable. 

Measurement is an essential component of total quality management . The 

old axioms are true: You cannot manage what you cannot measure; what is not 
tracked is not done. 

Well -implemented measurement is an ongoing process of measuring work 
processes and products, finding out where the organization is compared to 
where it needs to be, and analyzing data to identify opportunities for 
improvement . (4) Measurement information is essentially management 
information. Well-designed measures identify the current capabilities of 
I/S, highlight opportunities for process improvement, facilitate goal 
setting, mark progress toward goal attainment, and enable benchmark 
comparisons with other organizations. 

When used for process improvement, measurement can actually improve job 
satisfaction and morale because process improvements help people to work 
more effectively. The most successful measurement initiatives place a 
strong emphasis on employee involvement. Effective measures are not 



measurements of the people. They are measures of work processes made by the 
people and for the people so that process improvements can be defined and 
implemented. Effective measurement results in higher-quality products and 
in enhanced pride that people take in delivering these products to their 
customers . 

The best metrics practices are linked to quality improvement efforts that 
harness the efforts and intelligence of everyone in the organization to 
find ways to do things better, from start to finish. The end result is 
lowered costs and increased productivity. 

In application development, the cost of discovering and eliminating a 
defect increases dramatically as the application proceeds through the 
development life cycle. By moving defect detection efforts up to the early 
phases of application development, defect detection can be 33 times more 
cost-effective than testing done at the end of development. (5) 

Hierarchy of measures. One of the most common problems that quality and 
metrics consultants encounter in I/S organizations is the absence of the 
concept of hierarchical information needs. Consider the case of the CIO 
(chief information officer) at a very large company, responsible for an I/S 
organization of 5000 people spread throughout several corporate divisions. 
The enterprise had already adopted TQM as its approach to improving its 
bottom line: market share and productivity. He knew appropriate measures 
were essential, so, being a business manager who had not come through the 
ranks of I/S, he asked I/S to propose the executive -level measures. 

The I/S organization recommended that the executive- level measures be lines 
of code and person hours. These measures were ultimately rejected by the 
CIO because there was no way for him to relate such basic, low-level 
measures to the business objectives at his level. The measures told him 
nothing about how smoothly I/S development processes worked or whether the 
processes were under control, and they told him nothing about how satisfied 
S customers were, or how much I/S contributed to the performance of the 
customer organizations. What the CIO needed were the results of translating 
information up through the hierarchy of information needs of the 
organization. 

Effective measures serve as a framework for defining shared goals and for 
communicating how the goals of each unit directly support organizational 
goals. Measures empower people at all levels by providing the data needed 
to make fact-based decisions. These data provide objective information 
about the working of the processes of the organization. Acting effectively 
upon the information requires management to shift the focus from personnel 
performance to process performance and from individual behavior to team 
behavior. 

Successful approaches to establishing and using measurement recognize that 
each level of the organizational hierarchy has different information needs. 
The information needs will tend to be hierarchically structured: each level 
of the organization has to roll up information from its level into reports 
for the the next higher level. When measurement is designed to meet the 
hierarchy of information needs, the measures and metrics used tend to 
create a hierarchy of measures. 

A hypothetical example may help to explain the concept of measurement 
hierarchies. Let us assume that the goal of one CIO is to increase 
responsiveness to the users of I/S by delivering applications faster. To do 
that, the organization has to shift more effort to development, away from 
maintenance. To support the CIO's goal of improved responsiveness, the I/S 
director establishes two goals: (1) increasing development quality and (2) 
decreasing maintenance costs. By achieving these goals, he or she will then 
be able to direct more of the total I/S effort to developing new 
applications . 

For the application development managers, this goal translates to improving 
the quality of new applications delivered to users (I/s customers) and 



improving the maintainability of applications that are turned over to the 
maintenance group (the internal "customer" of the new-development group) . 
Both new-development and maintenance project managers agree that reusing 
code is a good way to reduce error rates in new applications, thereby 
lowering the cost of delivering the application. They also agree that 
maintenance efforts should similarly benefit. Thus, they agree that quality 
and maintainability increases will initially be tracked by measures of code 
reuse and rework effort. The project managers decide to measure reuse and 
rework as follows: 

* Percent code reused = Reused lines of code / Total lines of code 

* Percent reusable code developed = Reusable lines of code developed / 
Total lines of code developed 

* Percent rework = Total person hours devoted to rework / Total person 
hours of effort 

Because each organization has its own particular culture, goals, and 
values, each organization needs to establish and internalize its own 
measures. This set of measures should be constructed to serve as critical 
business indicators, showing at a glance how the organization is doing. 
DIMENSIONS OF I/S MEASUREMENT 

An essential step toward effective measurement is deciding what to measure, 
how to measure it, and how to use the measurement data. As discussed 
earlier, there are two broad dimensions of I/S quality: whether r/s is 
doing the right things, and whether it is doing them in the right way. Both 
of these dimensions need to be measured. This section presents two classes 
of I/S measures to be considered: business value measures and I/S process 
and product measures. Both classes of measures are needed to answer the 
question: Are we doing the right things in the right way? I/S process and 
product measures address the right way; business value measures address the 
right things . 

Doing things right- -I/S process and product measures. Doing things right 
means producing quality products and services as efficiently (which also 
means as cost-effectively) as possible. 

I/S process and product measures provide insights into the capability of 
I/S to deliver quality applications. Process and product measures gauge 
process efficiency and outcome predictability by tracking such things as 
differences between estimates and actuals (e.g., effort, size, cost, 
maintenance requirements, and customer satisfaction) . Information about 
project-specific attributes (e.g., project development platform and 
development methodology) is also required to appropriately group projects 
together when performing quantitative analysis. 

Process and product measures are required to identify opportunities for 
meaningful improvement and to identify results (e.g., phase and cycle time, 
defects, rework) that significantly differ from the norm. The factors that 
contribute to favorable results can be propagated to other projects. 
Factors that contribute to undesirable results can be eliminated, thereby 
improving the software development and delivery processes. 

Process and product measures are used to answer questions like "Are things 
getting better? Why? Are our improvement efforts effective?" Comparisons 
between pilot project results and historical norms, as well as overall 
trends, can test and demonstrate the effects of process changes. 

The application developer's and tester's perspectives. Involving developers 
and testers in the measurement definition process will, in the long run, 
result in better estimates and better teamwork. Developers want measurable 
descriptions of the product to be developed, including customer 
expectations and quality requirements, in addition to project schedules and 
milestones. The developer is interested in measures that demonstrate (and 
support estimates of) how much effort is required to reach the target 



milestones and to deliver an error-free product. Providing straightforward 
ways to track current effort enables developers to be self -monitoring and 
self -correcting. When developers are self -correcting and when testers can 
see a record of the developers' testing activities, system testing costs 
will likely decrease. The tester wants to know how well the development 
group has inspected for errors, how many errors have been captured and 
corrected, and how large and complex the software is. Testers hope that 
quality will be built in, because they know how costly it is to try to 
"test it in. " 

The project manager's perspective. The project manager is expected to keep 
the project on plan. The project manager's measures need to track the 
project closely enough to provide enough lead time to anticipate problems 
and make timely course corrections. The project manager also needs to make 
and revise the project plan based on new information or changing 
conditions. Project estimates and revisions require accurate historical 
data in order to make reasonable budget and schedule projections. 

Common project management measurement requirements include regular reports 
of progress (e.g., task starts and completions, milestone attainments), 
requirement changes that impact cost and scope (e.g., estimated versus 
actual impact of change requests), and defects (e.g., number of defects 
detected and defect severity broken out by phase) . 

The I/S development director's perspective. The I/S development director's 
perspective spans multiple projects. The development director needs 
measures that highlight meaningful differences between projects. The 
objective of the I/S development director's measures is to provide 
information for optimizing the software development processes of the 
organization. As owner of the development function, the I/S development 
director needs measures to identify factors contributing to or inhibiting 
quality and productivity, measures to evaluate the impacts of new tools and 
techniques, and measures to provide facts upon which resource allocation 
decisions can be made. 

Business value measures- -doing the right things. i/S products and services 
derive business value from improving the business performance of the 
enterprise by working with the lines of business to document, understand, 
and streamline their processes. Business value, then, is derived from 
measured enhancement in business performance. The amount of change can be 
measured by comparing initial performance to performance enhanced by I/S. 

Business performance is defined differently across different enterprises, 
depending on values specific to their defined missions. In order to 
maximize its business performance enhancement potential, I/S needs to be 
aware of, and plan according to, the values or strategic priorities of the 
planners of the enterprise. Table 2 presents commonly recognized categories 
of business value. (6) (Table 2 omitted) Each enterprise will place a 
different emphasis on different categories. Within each enterprise, each 
line of business may similarly emphasize categories differently, depending 
on current and future business needs. 

The CIO's perspective. The CIO is in a uniquely advantageous position, 
bridging senior management planning activities that define the strategic 
directions of the enterprise and the automation and process re-engineering 
expertise of I/S. The stronger the bridge between enterprise planning and 
I/S planning, the more likely it is that S can maximize its contribution to 
the enterprise. Linking the two levels of planning facilitates the 
effective benefits assessment of proposed I/S efforts and promotes 
effective prioritization of I/S projects. 

Thus, the CIO looks at the contributions that I/S .can make to the 
enterprise as a whole and at the contributions it is currently making. When 
evaluating the contributions made by Us application development efforts, 
the CIO requires timely, meaningful measures of customer satisfaction, I/S 
internal quality and productivity, and I/S business value contributions 



The CIO is also interested in external benchmarking to answer questions 
like: 

* How do we stack up against other people? Against the best? 

* If we are not the best, what can we learn from others who are? 

* How does our experience with new technologies and methodologies compare 
with that of others? 

Measures of business value provide the CIO with the data needed to 
understand the big picture: to know how much value I/S applications bring 
to its customer organizations, and to determine how much the value of I/S 
could increase through improvements in the capability of I/S to deliver 
quality applications. On the basis of current and potential business value, 
the CIO can make fact-based decisions when allocating the resources 
required for application development, application customization, 
maintenance, and process improvement. 

Measuring I/S quality and value. The preceding subsections have looked at 
various factors that can be measured to assess whether I/S application 
development efforts are effective (focused on the right things) and whether 
application development is efficient (being done the right way) . This 
subsection suggests a way to group I/S measures into measures of 
effectiveness and efficiency. 

I/S effectiveness means focusing effort and resources where they will have 
the greatest positive business impact. Measurements of effectiveness 
usually include external perspectives: 

* Customer satisfaction-Customer satisfaction can be measured by surveying 
user satisfaction with products and services supplied by I/S. Techniques to 
measure customer satisfaction may include customer surveys, evaluation 
questionnaires following up each delivery of a product or service, and 
customer forums, focus groups, or user groups. Customer surveys should 
include the business process owners, line-of -business executives, and 
application end users. 

* Business impact -Business impact can be measured by evaluating I/S 
products and services in terms of their contributions to the 
competitiveness, productivity, and flexibility of the enterprise in daily 
business; that is, how much do I/S products enhance business performance? 
Assessing business impact includes follow-up on the "business cases" 
supplied by business units when requesting new I/S products or services, as 
well as pre-and post- install surveys. Business impact measures may include 
the business value of new markets or new revenue streams that an I/S 
product has enabled. 

* Strategic alignment --Strategic alignment can be measured by evaluating 
the deployment of I/S products and services vis-a-vis the strategic goals 
of the enterprise. The alignment value of I/S is measured in relation to 
the alignment of I/S with business priorities. Strategic alignment may 
measure I/S effort expended per business unit in relation to the strategic 
value of that unit to the business. Alignment measures may also consider 
how closely I/S planning and enterprise planning activities are integrated. 

Efficiency is the ratio of effective work to the energy expended in 
producing it. Efficiency measures the ability to produce a desired effect 
with a minimum of effort, expense, or waste. I/S measurements of efficiency 
are inward- focused; they relate to I/S internal activities and are 
typically technically oriented. Because they measure product against work 
effort, they consider: 

* Portfolio analysis -Port folio measures may include the total number of 
applications, total size of the portfolio, portfolio cost per function 
point across lines of business, and annual trends in product quality or 
delivery cycle time. The measures should also include services offered, 



such as consulting, help desk, product documentation, and product training. 

* Process analysis -Process analysis measures evaluate the repeatability and 
predictability of a process. They show whether or not a process is under 
control. The key here is how dependable the process is: Can budgets and 
schedules be estimated accurately? Can product quality be reliably 
predicted? Process analysis measures examine the rate at which work flows 
through each step of the process: the rate at which user requirements are 
translated into function delivered to the user. What percentage of overall 
development time is spent on a given phase of the development cycle, such 
as defining and validating requirements? How many errors are detected and 
corrected during each phase? How well are requirements traced through the 
process to delivery of the application? 

* Cycle time-Cycle time measures responsiveness and shows the rate at which 
user requests for new products, enhancements, and services are fulfilled. 
Cycle time measures may include variances between projected and actual 
completion times, average and median times to deliver new applications and 
enhancements, and the rate at which backlog service requests are moved into 
active project status (a kind of "inventory turn" measure) . 

Figure 1 summarizes the factors that contribute to I/S quality and value. 
(Figure 1 omitted) 

ALIGNING PROCESS ANALYSIS MEASURES WITH MATURITY 

In the earliest years of software development, and in many organizations 
today, the goal of development was and is just to get the product out. 
Thirty years ago, there was no science of software engineering. People 
invented ways to build software at the same time as the software products 
were being built. Processes were ad hoc, and success often depended upon 
the "guru" leading the project. Fortunately, much has been learned over the 
past few decades. 

A considerable body of knowledge has evolved, improving the ways in which 
software is designed, developed, and delivered. A new science, software 
engineering, has been born. Software engineering practices bring rigor and 
discipline to software organizations. Studies of commercial and 
governmental software organizations by the Software Engineering Institute 
(SEI) at Carnegie Mellon University have resulted in the definition of a 
software process Capability Maturity Model (CMM) . (7) The process Capability 
Maturity Model distinguishes five levels of increasing maturity and 
capability. 

Although the CMM does not provide an explicit formula for improving 
individual development organizations, it relies on empirical data that show 
a strong link between the maturity of the processes used within the 
software organizations and their ability to produce predictable results. 
Interestingly enough, the thesis that the ability of an organization to 
deliver high-quality products and services is linked to process maturity is 
also embodied in the criteria for the Malcolm Baldrige National Quality 
Award. The quality capability model of the Baldrige assessment also uses 
five levels of increasing capability. 

SEI's model was originally developed by Watts Humphrey, who described his 
approach to defining a framework for software process improvement as 
"roughly parallel" to a total quality management model mapped out by 
Philip Crosby. (8,9) Thus, it is not accidental that there is some 
correspondence between quality models and the Capability Maturity Model. 
Each suggests that the best way to improve software development quality and 
productivity is to improve the software development process. The five 
levels of the Baldrige Score Range, Crosby's Quality Management 
Maturity Grid, and the SEI Capability Maturity Model are summarized in 
Table 3. (Table 3 omitted) Crosby's Maturity Grid also shows the percentage 
of sales the cost of poor quality (COPQ) represents at each level of 
maturity. 



Capability Maturity Model. Table 3 also illustrates the basic premise of 
the CMM: as software organizations mature, the processes they use mature.- 
The CMM identifies five levels of software engineering process maturity 
ranging from Level 1, "initial" (the relatively chaotic situation that is 
still most common today), to Level 5, "optimized," the level of greatest 
maturity and highest quality. 

At Level 1, the goal is simply to deliver software. There is no 
predictability for completion time, cost, quality, or functionality. 
Development processes are largely ad hoc. Usually, the only measures that 
are reliable are post-ship measures taken after the software product I/S 
delivered to the user. These measures often bring unpleasant surprises to 
management . 

At Level 2 of software development maturity, the goal is project control. 
This goal is usually translated into schedule control. At this stage, 
projects are schedule-driven; cost control is often difficult because of 
the need to throw extra resources (such as large amounts of overtime) into 
the project so that a product is ready on time. (10) Unfortunately, often 
not enough hard historical data are available to enable reasonable schedule 
projections, so time begins to run out. In this "process," it is not 
unusual for functionality and quality requirements to fall by the wayside. 
As a result, costs to achieve customer satisfaction after the product is 
released can be very high, especially if there is a large installed base of 
users . 

Level 3 works on controlling the product by assuring that all product 
requirements are met and quality-controlled. At Level 3, the expected 
product is produced on or close to schedule, but costs are still not under 
control. This situation is often attributable to the increased commitment 
to defect detection and removal. Because detection and removal efforts do 
not yet improve the process that introduces the defects, the cost of 
attaining quality is high. 

At Level 4, the goal is to control the process by which the product is 
produced. Only by controlling the process can the costs of products, 
projects, and customer satisfaction be controlled. The expected product is 
delivered when predicted at the predicted cost. Now the organization can 
begin to improve processes and, by doing so, reduce cycle time, reduce 
costs, and produce better products. 

At Level 5, the software organization builds on the foundation of control 
and improvement to establish a culture of continuous process improvement. 
Software development efforts focus on optimizing both quality and 
productivity. Although it is not a focus of the CMM, we can assume that the 
software organization itself has probably achieved much tighter integration 
with the business as a whole. As a result, measures that track the value to 
the business of the I/S organization as a whole are probably relatively 
mature . 

Capability Maturity Model dominant measures. Table 4 shows samples of the 
measures currently advocated by the SEI (dominant measures) at each level 
of maturity. (11) (Table 4 omitted) Each change in focus for each level of 
maturity dictates a change in the measures used to manage software 
development. As the table illustrates, the dominant measures shift as the 
level of process maturity increases. This shift reflects three common 
axioms of measuring: 

* What is not tracked is not done. 

* You cannot manage what you cannot measure. 

* What you do measure is what you get. 

Let us look at those statements more closely. The information that 
measurement supplies is essentially a management information system (i.e., 
a system that supports decision-making) . For that reason, the dominant 
measures relate to what the organization is trying to manage. As I/S 
organizations reach higher levels of software engineering maturity, the 



management information needs become more sophisticated. Processes are 
better designed, understood, and followed. Opportunities for "fine tuning 
the development engine" increase, driving the need for increased precision 
from existing measures and for collecting new measures. 

The relationship between the I/S level of maturity and information needs is 
reflected in the table by changes in the dominant measures. As each 
succeeding level of maturity is reached, and additional measures are put in 
place, the dominant measures from the preceding level will occupy a smaller 
share of management interest and attention than it did previously. 

The various sets of measures and metrics that the organization uses can be 
portrayed as gauges on an instrument panel. In arranging the instrument 
panel of the organization, managers might typically position the dominant 
measures as "continuous readout" dials (like speedometers and odometers) . 
Other instrument panel areas would be assigned to "warning indicators" for 
measures and metrics that are of interest to management only when immediate 
action is required (like low oil lights and door-ajar bells) . As the 
organization reaches higher levels of maturity, new dominant measures will 
reconfigure the instrument panel: The new dominant measures will become 
continuous readout gauges and the dominant measures of the prior level will 
become warning indicators. Determining the appropriate S measures is 
therefore an ongoing process. Attaining a new level of software engineering 
process maturity or recognizing a shift in the enterprise business value 
model are indicators that it may be time to repeat the measurement 
selection process. Each time the measurement selection process is repeated, 
the effort required to define, collect, and analyze the measures should 
decrease . 

CULTURAL AND ORGANIZATIONAL DIMENSIONS OF MEASUREMENT 

Successfully introducing measurement into an organization almost always 
requires significant cultural changes. Comprehensive planning for the 
cultural changes that must accompany I/S measurement is critical to the 
successful deployment of the process. Most people resist change. By 
understanding the dynamics of change, and carefully planning its 
introduction, I/S management can minimize stress for everyone involved. In 
fact, organizational change can be a positive, team-building experience. 
Successfully managing change requires coordination, communication, and 
commitment. Management must repeatedly reaffirm their commitment to the 
ultimate benefits gained from the change. These efforts are needed to 
reduce fear and stress. A strong communication effort should precede and 
constantly accompany the formal implementation of the measurement in order 
to minimize or forestall negative reactions people may have to the change. 

Organizational change is most successful when the entire organization: 

* Recognizes the need to change 

* Establishes and communicates the new shared vision 

* Endorses the plan to arrive there 

* Communicates, celebrates, and rewards progress 

Cultural success factors for measurement. Optimizing the capacity of the 
organization for change is I/S management's challenge. Planning for 
successful change must address the culture of the organization as well as 
its structure. Appropriate leadership and sponsorship of the change are 
extremely important. Figure 2 illustrates the primary contributors to 
successful organizational change. (Figure 2 omitted) 

Carefully selected measures. The good news from measurement is: What you 
measure is what you get. The bad news from measurement is also: What you 
measure is what you get. 

Regardless of how measures are used, the act of gathering measures focuses 
attention on what is being measured. People will naturally try to produce 



what is being measured, whether it be lines of code, fewer errors, or ease 
of use. Careful thought should go into selecting the measures that are 
right for a particular set of I/S information needs, objectives, and 
culture. For example, productivity targets stated only in terms of lines of 
code may cause developers to increase the number of lines of code (without 
adding any value to the application) and hence "improve" productivity as 
defined by the measurement plan. 

Visible progress. The Quality Assurance Institute suggests that the plan 
should include milestones that mark short-term successes. Celebrating the 
attainment of these milestones reinforces the momentum behind the plan. In 
addition, focusing attention on positive results firm the measurement 
process serves to affirm the commitment of management which, in turn, 
reinforces acceptance of the measurement process by the organization. 

Readiness for change. Healthy organizational change begins when the 
organization, as a whole, recognizes the need to change. Many experts 
believe that three phases are involved: unfreezing, moving, and refreezing. 
Unfreezing is the process of recognizing the existence of a problem. 
Surveys or assessments (either self -assessments or external assessments) 
can assist the unfreezing process. Moving involves establishing a vision of 
the "brave new world, 11 or the scenario after change takes place, as well as 
a plan to get there. Refreezing involves the implementation of the plan, 
monitoring progress, and making course corrections. 

Consistent goals. The establishment of consistent goals from top business 
management to top I/S management to project management to the programmer is 
vital to the success of the program. 

Top management goals such as return on investment or increased market share 
must be decomposed to specific measures for the project manager and the 
programmer. How the measures are combined to evaluate progress toward 
organizational goals should be clearly articulated and endorsed. In this 
way everyone can see how individual efforts relate to the big picture. For 
example, improved market share depends on improved quality, which depends 
on fewer defects, which depends on early defect identification, which 
depends on process improvement. 

The real test of a measurement process is the degree to which everyone can 
make the translation from top management goals to the goals that each 
person is being asked to achieve. By passing this test, the measurement 
process helps the individual identify with the enterprise objectives and 
feel a part of them. 

Organization and sponsorship. The owner of each process being measured must 
sponsor the deployment of its measurement. A team approach is highly 
recommended to determine the appropriate measures for a given process. Key 
people who are participants in the process being measured should be part of 
the planning and implementation team. Participants may also include 
measurement subject matter experts from quality assurance or the software 
engineering process group , (12) but in an advisory capacity. The key 
people on the deployment team should be the "informal" leaders in the 
organizations they represent. Their buy-in, or commitment to participate, 
is essential if the deployment is to succeed. 

Management behavior. The managements of organizations that have 
successfully undergone organizational change have several traits in common. 
Among these are that management: 

* View change as a process and prepare their organizations for evolution 

* Understand that resistance is to be expected and develop plans to manage 
and minimize potential side effects of resistance focus on team building 
and provide teamwork skill training and incentives for teamwork 

* Create an environment where change comes from the "grass roots" but is 
directed toward a common vision 

Assessing readiness for change. Change management experts have identified 



the following factors when assessing organizational readiness for 
change: (13) 

History of change--the prior experience of the organization in accepting 

change. Has a measurement process been attempted before? What happened? 

* Clarity of expectations -the degree to which the expected results of 
change are shared across various levels of the organization. The classic 
example of conflicting expectations is the case in which a vague "quality" 
emphasis program is announced, perhaps even with a designated "quality 
executive, 11 but the day-to-day management focus remains clearly fixed on 
meeting schedules, rather than on improving quality. 

* Origin of the idea or problem- -the degree to which those most affected by 
the change initiated the idea or problem that the change solves. Packaged, 
"quick fix" measurement solutions often encounter "not invented here" 
problems. Similarly, measurement' promoted by a department, external to the 
people involved in the process being measured, may not be well accepted. 
For example, developers frequently (and rightfully) resent interference 
from "watchdog" organizations that dictate what should be measured and why. 
This lack of acceptance is especially true when the people being asked to 
change do not believe there is a need to change. 

* Support of top management --the degree to which top management sponsors 
the change. Top management support and involvement are evident when 
measures of the progress of the entire organization toward its goals are 
shared throughout the organization, when management requires that 
measurement results be included in all status reports, and when management 
authorizes allocation of sufficient time in the work week for people to 
produce, collect, analyze, and use measures. 

* If top management pays only lip service to the change and does not 
provide leadership for change, if management fails to monitor the adoption 
of change and does not allocate the resources necessary to bring about the 
change, the rest of the organization will not take the change seriously. 
The change effort will sputter and die. Future cultural change efforts will 
face an even greater challenge. 

* Compatibility with organizational goals--the degree to which the 
proposed change corresponds to past and present organizational practices 
and plans. For example, if management claims that "quality" is an important 
goal but only uses schedule-driven measurements, the organization will 
recognize the dichotomy and thwart the measurement process. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

What to measure depends upon management information needs which, in turn, 
relate to enterprise-wide priorities. Senior I/S management wants to know 
if the I/S organization is doing the right things, in the right way. Both 
business value ("right thing") measures and I/S process and product ("right 
way") measures are required to satisfy the information needs of I/S 
management. The I/S measures should be organized hierarchically because of 
the hierarchical and interlocking nature of organizational, departmental, 
and project goals and information needs. Each level of the I/S organization 
must satisfy its own information needs and the information needs of the 
next higher level. The degree to which these information needs are 
satisfied is directly related to the degree to which the information needs 
can be quantifiably translated into a hierarchy of measures. 
Although a picture of the full hierarchy may help communicate the ultimate 
vision of the measurement process, few organizations are capable of 
implementing the grand vision all at once. The ability to achieve an 
optimal hierarchy of measures and metrics ranging from application 
development projects up to and beyond the CIO depends on the following 
factors : 

1. Complete understanding of the ability of the application development 
organization to measure (14) 



2. Full alignment of business and quality goals up and down the 
organizational hierarchy 

3- Selection and use of the most appropriate measures and metrics to track 
achievement of the aligned goals 

4. Thorough assessment of the cultural changes required to integrate 
measurement into the way in which the organization carries out its business 

5. Comprehensive planning for metrics implementation 

The full value of a measurement process can be realized only if all of 
these factors are present and properly balanced. 
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